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Edwin Markham 


Personal Letter From Edwin Markham 
and Original Poem 


(Written expressly for Overland Monthly) 


June 20, 1931. 
My Dear ArTHUR CHAMBERLAIN: 


| AM pleased to get a word from your friendly pen, and 
to hear that you are opening an office for the Overland 


Monthly in Los Angeles. 


For long years, you have carried the burden of the 
Overland Monthly, for the magazine is of too high a 
grade perhaps to win support from the onrushing, un- 
thinking multitude. That the journal has survived speaks 
volumes for your courage and practical wisdom. 


I hope to send you a short poem in the near future. 
You deserve the strong support of the intellectuals, in- 
cluding men and women who have money to help main- 
tain the idealism of the Far West. 


Your friend to the journey's end, 


Epwin MARKHAM. 


The Hills of Summer 


By Epwin MARKHAM 


June, 1931 


G VE me green rafters and the quiet hills 

Where peace will mix a filter for my ills— 

Rafters of redwood and of sycamore, 
Where I can stretch out on the fragrant floor 

And see them peer—the softly stepping shapes— 

By the still pool where hang the tart wild grapes. 


And there on the hills of summer let me lie 

On the cool grass in friendship with the sky. 

Let me lie there in love with earth and sun, 

And wonder up at the light-foot winds that run, 
Stirring the delicate edges of the trees 

| And shaking down a music of the seas. 


Bring that old Book, The Romaunt of the Rose, 
A song thru which the wind of morning blows. 
Let me stretch out at friends with life at last, 
Forgetting all the clamors of the past— 

The broken dream, the flying word unjust, 

The failure, and the friendship gone to dust. 
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Historic Expedition of Col. John C. Fremont 


and Kit Carson to California, 1843-1844 


By LEWIS FP. BYINGTON 


N ALL the pages of history, The expedition of Fremont and Kit Carson to California in and Stripes at Monterey and 


no people have shown more 


dauntless courage, more in- neople of our state should 
domitable spirit, more strength historic Se 


and determination in overcom- Mexico and of the Pioneers who came across the continent. 
ing dangers and difficulties, —(From a personal letter of Mr. Byington to the Editors.) 


than did the hardy pioneers 

who brought American civilization and 
American institutions of free government 
across the deserts, through the forests, 
and over the snow-clad peaks of the 
Rockies and Sierras, to 
the fruitful valleys, the 
gold veined mountains, 
and the broad armed 
ports of California. 

Kit Carson typified 
the spirit which won 
the West for America,. 
and made the admission 
of California and Ne- 
vada into the Union 
possible. Kentucky, and 
the year 1809, gave to 
the nation sons, 
born of humble parents 
and in log cabines, up- 
on our then extreme 
frontier, who were to 
leave a lasting impres- 
sion upon the future of 
the Republic. They 
were truly American in 
all their hopes and as- 
pirations — Abraham 
Lincoln and Kit Carson. 
Lincoln, with his great 
love for knowledge, 
rose to the highest po- 
sition within the gift of 
the people; and Carson, 
untutored, but with a 
love for the forest, the 
broad prairies and the 
mountains of the West, 
became a trapper and a 
pathfinder, blazing the 
way from the Missouri 
through the Rockies, 
across the desert, and 
to the shores of the Pa- 
cific, long before the discovery of gold 
in California. He had crossed the plains 
in 1829, when but 20 years of age, and 
as a trapper had followed the windings 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers 


1843-1844 should prove of interest o ao Over- 
I believe that the 


through their fertile valleys. He was 
among those who brought to the East the 
first reports of the agricultural richness 
of this state, and it was the settlers who 


Photo Courtesy Security First National Bank, 


Colonel John C. Fremont 


came here prior to 1846, with the hope 
of ultimately seeing the confines of the 
United States extended to the Pacific, 
who made possible the acquisition of 
California and the raising of the Stars 


San Francisco in July, 1846. 


ted in the discovery of 
Kit Carson Pass through the 
Sierras, over which many of 
the Pioneers came, and resulted in the 
construction of the picturesque Alpine 
highway leading down from the Tahoe 
region by way of Alpine and Amador 
counties, was a survey- 


ing expedition sent out 
by the government at 
Washington, under 
command of John C. 
Fremont, a_ lieutenant 
in the army. Fremont 
selected Kit Carson, on 
account of his experi- 
ence as a guide and his 
knowledge of the coun- 
try, to accompany the 
expedition. 

Fremont had been or- 
dered to connect up a 
survey which he had 
made part way to Ore- 
gon in 1842, with one 
made by Commander 
Wilkes on the Pacific 
coast, so as to give the 
first completed survey 
across the interior of 
the continent. His or- 
ders led him through 
Utah to the South Pass 
in Idaho, and over the 
Oregon trail to the 
Columbia river. The 
survey finished, the ex- 
pedition could select its 
own route home. It is 
said the arid waste 
stretching for 700 miles 
through what is now 
Utah and Nevada, and 
known as the Great 
Basin, haunted Fre- 
mont, principally from 
the danger to his 
horses. Turning south from the Columbia 
river at Klamath Lake, he discovered and 
named many of the lakes of southern 
Oregon. He then struck into what is 
now Nevada and reached and named 
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Pyramid Lake. The party then con- 
tinued south with the intention of event- 
ually turning eastward to the Missouri 
river. Fremont in his travels south- 
ward expected to find a river known as 
the San Buenaventura river, which it 
was believed in those days flowed from 
the Rocky mountains to the bay of San 
Francisco, but, as he later realized, there 
was no such river. 

It was in the dead of winter, snow im- 
peded their pathway and covered the 
trails; the rivers were frozen and the 
cold intense. If they traveled the 
- sparsely timbered highlands, they were 
frozen and blocked by snow drifts; if 
they descended to the lowlands, they 
were starved and their horses without 
water or feed. They had the alternative 
of perishing on the desert or of crossing 
the snow covered mountains. With his 
footsore and weary animals, he hesitated 
to cross the Great Basin and finally de- 
termined to go over the Sierra Nevadas 
into California. 

To all who love California, her 
mountains are inspiring, and especially 
so to the traveler who stands at the sum- 
mit of the Sierras on a clear day and 
gazes out over the magnificant vista 
which spreads before him. The breath 
of the pine, the leaping waters which 
spring from crag and down ravine, the 
distant lakes, the snow capped peaks, 
the soft breeze which stirs the trees and 
invigoratingly quickens the blood, the 
deep blue of the heavens bending above, 
all thrill the heart and exalt the soul of 
those who love nature and appreciate her 
matchless beauty and charm. And when 
daylight fades and the myriad stars come 
forth, spreading a glory o'er the firma- 
ment, the traveler resting by the wayside 
or beneath the pines looks up and is 
thrilled by the beauty of the night. But 
when the winter blast drives the snow 
before it, and canyon, path and woods 
are covered by the frozen drifts, and the 
streams choked with ice, the bravest 
heart and most courageous soul hesitates 
to face the dangers of the mountain pass. 


ARSON had told Fremont that the 

pleasant valleys of California were 
not more than 70 miles away. The 
land of which Fremont had heard so 
many glowing descriptions appealed to 
him. They were both young men, fired 
with the spirit of exploration and with 
the desire of accomplishing something 
for their country. They had traveled 
south to the Walker river, but now 
turned north intending to follow the 
Truckee, but came to a branch of the 
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Carson and followed it to the summit. 
Through a part of January and nearly 
all throught the month of February, they 
fought their way through the deep 
snows. The Indians, born and living in 
these mountains, had refused to accom- 
pany or guide them, it being winter 
time, and by signs conveyed the informa- 
tion that the snow fell to a depth reach- 
ing the topmost branches of the trees. 
One very old Indian by sign language 
expressed it: “Rock upon rock, rock upon 
rock; snow upon snow, snow upon 
snow!” By the present of a most bril- 


Photo Courtesy Security First National Bank. 


Kit Carson was Chief of Scouts of the 
American forces which captured Los 
Angeles. 


liantly colored blanket, they finally in- 
duced a young Indian to act as a guide, 
but when a fierce mountain storm came 
on, filling the air with sleet and blocking 
the trails with snow and ice, the young 
buck at night abandoned the party. 

But nothing could daunt the fearless 
and unconquerable spirit of the Ameri- 
can pioneer and pathfinder, and they 
concluded to brave the perils of the 
mountains without a guide. Day by day, 
with their animals and packs, foot by 
foot they fought their way up the rugged 
gorges, through the drifting snows, over 
the frozen streams, meeting and con- 
quering the most implacable forces of 
the elements. With the snow at times 
fifteen feet deep, in breaking a trail, they 
would drive their horses into a bank of 
it and when those in the lead became 
exhausted have fresh horses take their 
places and renew the attack. Of their 
67 horses and mules 33 perished or were 
killed for food. They slept at night be- 
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neath the pine trees or on the frozen 
snow, with the thermometer at times 
from five to ten degrees below zero. 
There was one entry in the official diary 
of Fremont which, in these days, is 
rather interesting. Under date January 
25, 1844, he states: “A little brandy 
which I husbanded with great care, re- 
mained, and I do not know any medicine 
more salutary, or any drink more agree- 
able, than this in a cold night after a 
hard day's march. Mr. Preuss ques- 
tioned whether the famed nectat even 
possessed so exquisite a flavor. All felt 
it to be a reviving cordial."" Their stores 
ran so low that many of their mules and 
horses were killed to provide food for 
the famished men. 

They at last reached ‘the summit, at an 
elevation of some 9000 feet, at the place 
now known as Kit Carson Pass, and 
Carson blazed one of the pine trees 
standing there and carved his name and 
the date, 1844, upon it. It was on the 
afternoon of February 20, and approxi- 
mately four years before the discovery 
of gold by Marshall (January 24, 1848). 
The tree stood for years by the side of 
the road, afterwards constructed, but 
was eventually cut down. A section con- 
taining the name Kit Carson and the 
date was sawed out and sent to the 
museum in the building of The Society 
of California Pioneers, San Francisco, 
but, a short time before the fire of 1906, 
was placed in Sutter Fort, Sacramento. 
The stump of the tree still stands by the 
highway. The Historic Landmarks 
Committee of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West has placed an artistic 
bronze tablet, with appropriate data 
thereon, at the historic spot. This is one 
of the few authenticated spots which 
bore the mark of the earliest pathfinders 
and is closely linked with the pioneering 
spirit of the first settlers. It appro- 
priated and marked the future trail of the 
“forty-niners.’ The present Alpine high- 
way, on which we find the Kit Carson 
Pass, is probably the most picturesque 
road leading over the Sierras and by 
means of which the Lake Tahoe region 
may be reached. From a peak near by, 
Carson pointed far in the distance to the 
Sacramento valley, the Coast Range and 
the bay of San Francisco. 


REMONT wrote that after their long 

wanderings in rugged snow covered 

mountains, where so frequently they had 

met with disappointments, and where 

the crossing of every ridge displayed 

some unknown lake, they were almost 
Read further on page 22 
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Does American Education Produce Criminals? 


By CARLTON KENDALL 


“A vase was begun; why as the wheel goes around, does it turn out a pitcher?”—HoRACE. 


I. 

HE annual cost of crime in the 
T United States is over two and one- 

half times the total income of our 
nation and over three times the national 
budget. In 17 years, the number of per- 
sons in our penal institutions has in- 
creased from 100.6 prisoners for every 
100,000 of our population, to 150 out of 
every 100,000. In the last 24 years, 
the crime of murder has increased from 
2.1 per 100,000 to 8.5 per 100,000. 

Approximately half the convicts in our 
penitentiaries are under 25 years of age 
and eight out of ten are under 30. It is 
estimated that 80 per cent of all crimes 
are committed by boys. During the first 
ten weeks of 1927, 26 American students 
committed suicide and during that same 
period more vicious crimes were com- 
mitted in the United States than were 
committed in England, Ireland, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Germany combined. Dur- 
ing August, 1930, 39 murders were com- 
mitted in Chicago, 13 in Philadelphia, 11 
in Detroit and 10 in Cleveland. During 
that same period San Francisco reported 
1,503 offenses. 

These are a few of the astounding sta- 
tistics quoted by writers on sociological 
conditions in America today. Authentic 
figures for the months recently past 
would be even more startling than these. 
Even allowing for exaggeration, one 
cannot but be impressed by the serious 
situation they depict. If crime and law- 
lessness are increasing, especially among 
the young men of our nation, eventually 
the time must come when the honesty 
of our country will be permanently un- 
dermined and when respect for law and 
order will have vanished. 

We know that a healthy mind docs 
not plan theft, murder or arson with the 
hope of achieving happiness thereby. 
We know also that many crimes are 
committed by persons of unstable reason 
and that the violently insane are at all 
times potential criminals. Consequently, 
any permanent increase in a nation’s 
percentage of crime signifies a perman- 
ent increase in that nation’s lunacy—and 
this, according to our insanity statistics, 
is exactly what seems to be taking place 
in contemporary America. 

The six year period of 1904-1910 
shows increases sectionally of 21 per 


cent to 40 per cent in enumerated hos- 
pital cases of insanity throughout the 
United States. In New York State, 
alone, the increase of insane persons 
since 1900 is over 25,000. At present 
the number of lunatics confined in Ameri- 
can institutions equals four times the 
population of the State of Nevada. 

Every twenty minutes one American 
goes insane and every hour one Ameri- 
can idiot or “half-wit’ is placed in an 
asylum to be supported possibly for the 
remainder of his or her life by the tax- 
payers. 

These statistics,taken from reports of 
the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, have been carefully checked. 
They show that sanity in America is 
yearly decreasing—and with the de- 
crease in sanity comes an inverse in- 
crease in crime and lawlessness, which 
is a startling parallel with the increase 
of the insane. 

So, unless the spread of insanity in 
America is checked, the spread of crime 
and lawlessness cannot be _ checked. 
Eventually, inevitably the doom will 
strike when the majority of American 
citizens will be incapable of rational, 
logical thought and action. What then 
will become of our country? A nation 
ruled by lunatics and criminals! Similar 
situations have arisen before in history: 
the result in the case of an empire has 
been a revolution, in the case of a re- 
public—conquest. When mental degen- 
eration comes to a country, the affairs 
of state become corrupted, the vitality of 
government becomes inadequate and the 
administration of law dishonest. Com- 
plete collapse follows. No nation can 
maintain its sovereignty unless it be of 
sound body and sound mind. The strug- 
gle for existence amongst nations is as 
keen as the struggle for existence 
amongst individuals. The strong, the 
healthy, the sane devour the weak, the 
sickly, the insane in accord with the 
laws of the survival of the fittest. 

The citizens of a nation are to that 
nation as are the cells to a man't body. 
If they are diseased in mind, the nation 
is diseased in mind. If a large portion 
of them suffer physical and mental de- 
generation, national metabolism ceases 
and the national spirit begins to die. We 
may look upon the increase in America 
of crime, lawlessness and insanity as 


cancer cells developing in the national 
organism. If these malgrowths go un- 
checked, the infection will spread and at 
last become incurable; but if they are 
treated in time, the nation will regain its 
mental and moral health and retain its 
prosperity. Accordingly, it behooves us 
to attempt to understand better the cause 
of this growing cachexy which threatens 
to pollute the red blood of our country. 


REE outstanding reasons, amongst 

others, are put forward by special- 
ists to explain the crime-insanity situa- 
tion in America. The first of these is 
too much luxury, the second foo little 
religion and the third improper education. 
In reality, the three are interlaced as will 
be discerned when we examine them 
separately. Excessive wealth and pau- 
city of religion go hand in hand; but 
only when they arise from unbalanced 
mentality fostered by inadequate educa- 
tion, do they become the roots of lunacy 
and criminal impulses. 


To be rich, to be excessively rich, 
does not imply either insanity, or a pre- 
disposition toward crime. But unless a 
man who possesses wealth knows how to 
use that wealth wisely he is apt to swag- 
ger about the world like an African king 
who suddenly inherits a diamond mine. 
Every man who receives an income in 
excess of his intellectual, emotional and 
spiritual culture is in much the same 
situation as is a monkey with a patent 
cigar lighter and a keg of black powder. 
He is a menace to the peace and well- 
being of society. This, unfortunately, 
is the condition of many of our nouveau 
riche in America today. Their purse 
exceeds their good sense. 


A Defective Educational System 


HILE our public school system— 
elementary and secondary, offers 
excellent instruction on ways of making 
money, it offers no instruction about the 
intelligent use of money. That is to say, 
it prepares its graduates to become eco- 
nomic successes but does not tell them 
how to act when they arrive at that 
stage. 

The subjects daily taught to Ameri- 
can school children are adapted to the 
citizens of a nation in its pioneering 
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period, not to the citizens of a country 
which has become the Croesus of the 
World. Our educational system is ade- 
quate to the needs of those who ad- 
vance in the financial and social scale. 

When the average public school grad- 
uate acquires a fortune, he reaches the 
limit of his educational preparation and 
society has no assurance that he will 
utilize his newly acquired riches in a 
wise, law-abiding fashion. 


able to help them with sound, practical 
suggestions. Soon they no longer have 
confidence in his advice and so are 
left to meet their problems as best they 
may. His education has prepared him 
neither to be a successful capitalist nor 
a successful father. His money, in- 
stead of being a blessing to him and his 
family becomes a Frankenstein Monster 
threatening to undermine the moral in- 
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man has riches does this come upon him 
but because he is unprepared for riches. 
In a country like America where the 
composition of the social classes is con- 
tinually changing, we need an educa- 
tional system which prepares a man to 
be a successful millionaire as well as to 
be a successful merchant or steel-placer. 
Perhaps it is equally as important that 
our citizens of means should be thor- 
oughly sane and well balanced 


as that our working classes 


Often his wealth exceeds his 
cultural tastes and unless he 
has personally developed those 
tastes, we find him at fifty, 
and perhaps his wife as well, 
in a most incongruous and 
unhappy position—the posi- 
tion of Maggie and Jiggs of 
the comic supplements. He is 
no longer financially a part of 
the working class society of 
his youth and is unprepared, 
even with the asssitance of 
Elbert Hubbard's pony, to 
crash the gates of cultural so- 
ciety. In plain words, he 
does not know how to be a 
gentleman of leisure and still 
find a place in the world pro 
bono publico. Those occupa- 
tions, those pleasures which 
claim the attention of the rich 
man of culture do not amuse 
him. He is bored with opera, 
art and good literature; he is 
unprepared for scientific re- 
search or spiritual unfoldment. 
His tastes are the tastes of a 
European peasant though he 
lives in the fashion of royalty. 
That dream of wealth for 
which he has toiled all his 
life, he finds an Apple of 
Sodom. Disappointed, dis- 

illusioned, he loses faith in | 


the world has known. 


of a 
labor. 
appreciation. 

The above lines from his “Virgilia” are among the few 
of his poetic expressions that deal with the sea. 


BEN Fiewp, Poetry Editor. 


VIRGILIA 


By Epwin MARKHAM 


WILL go out where the sea-birds travel, 
And mix my soul with the wind and sea; 
Let the green waves weave and the gray rains ravel, 
And the tides go over me. 
The sea is the mother of songs and sorrows, 
And out of her wonder our wild loves come; 
And so will it be through the long tomorrows, 
Till all our lips are dumb. 


She knows all sighs and she knows all sinning, 
And they whisper out in her breaking wave; 

She has known it all since the far beginning, 
Since the grief of that first grave. 

She shakes the heart with her stars and thunder 
And her soft low word when the winds are late; 

For the sea is Woman, the sea is Wonder— 
Her other name is fate. 


Edwin Markham, for nearly half a century a resident 
of California, was for many years a school teacher about 
the hills of the Golden Gate. 

His “The Han With the Hoe,” is the most revered 
and well-liked poem, short of the Psalms of David, that 
It has been translated in to 
about forty languages and reprinted in probably as many 
as fifty thousand newspapers. 

He is an enthusiastic champion of the public school 
system and of higher education. 
harmonious combination of mental and physcial 
This, he maintains, leads naturally to spiritual 


His philosophy is one 


should be able to read Kar] 
Marx and the reports of the 
last Internationale. 

But not for the millionaire 
alone is our educational sys- 
tem inadequate in teaching 
the wise use of material 
wealth. Far more disastrous 
is its influence on the working 
man who finds himself pro- 
gressing economically and is 
earning a surplus over his ac- 
tual needs. He has no cri- 
terion by which to measure 
his expenditure for luxuries, 
no standard of good taste to 
guide him in his amusements. 
He too is like the African king 
with the diamond mine — 
though his diamond mine is 
somewhat smaller than the 
millionaire’s. In most cases 
he spends his surplus for lux- 
uries and neurotic pleasures 
which excite his nervous sys- 
tem by unnatural stimulation 
detrimental to his mental and 
physical health and happiness. 
He, too, often misses the 
_ deeper, richer beauty of life 
| because his consciousness has 
| been defectively educated. 
| Like the millionaire, his sense 
| of values is warped; he is 


the dignity and beauty of hu- 
man existence and spends his time trying 
to escape from reality which, like a 
demon, ever holds him by the coat tails. 
Not only is such a man out of har- 
mony with his environment but out of 
harmony with what Manly P. Hall calls 
the true rhythm of life. And because of 
this inharmony, because he fits nowhere 
in society, he is unhappy. Here again 
his education fails him, for it teaches him 
nothing which may give him insight into 
the cause of his unhappiness and so he 
cannot cure it. Neither can he prepare 
his own children to avoid the same pitfall 
into which he has plunged. As his boy 
and girl come face to face with the com- 
plex problems of youth today. he is un- 
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tegrity of his children, to give them a 
false set of values, a false idea about 
life, to prevent them from developing 
into sane human beings, into worthy 
American citizens. In this, the most im- 
portant period of his life, his education 
has fallen down and in most instances 
the man and his wife develop what is a 
recognizable incipient form of insanity— 
nervous irritability. Though he does not 
realize it, his mind is undergoing distinct 
degeneration and his home, instead of 
becoming a valuable unit in American 
life, becomes a potential breeding place 
for criminals. Out of such homes have 


come some of the worst American crim- 


Not because a 


inals of recent years. 


often really insane and a po- 
tential (if not actual) breaker of the law. 

Thus we cannot place excessive pros- 
perity as a basic cause for the wave of 
crime and insanity in America today. 
Whatever evils arise from too much lux- 
ury are rooted, as we see, in a deeper 
soil than the money bag—they are rooted 
rather in the poor loam of a defective 
education. 


Religion vs. Theologics 
ET us glance now at the religious 
situation and observe how it also 
traces back to inadequate education. 
It has long been realized by many of 
the leading educators and divines of our 
Read further on page 18 
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The Power of Print. 


V. 

T was intimated earlier in these pages 
that what we ourselves do is of less 
importance than the direction in 

which, as a result of our actions, we set 
others’ imaginations working. This fact 
offers the psychological basis for such 
arguments as may legitimately be ad- 
vanced to justify censorship of print. 
In reality it is the only logical basis for 
censorship in any field—art, drama, the 
press, literature, dress, manners, conduct 
—and is equally applicable as a basis 
whether the censorship be instituted for 
political, religious or moral reasons. 

The battle over censorship has waged 
back and forth throughout the centuries. 
In one camp are those who ask, “Am I 
my brother's keeper?” disdaining all re- 
sponsibility. Nearby are those who 
know that 

“What's one man’s poison, signor, 

Is another's meat or drink.” 


and claim no competence to judge for 
others,—though approving, as all do, the 
laws prohibiting the distribution of 
spoiled meat and necessitating labels on 
poisonous drugs. 

Another group believes that the normal 
adult should have a free choice in what 
he reads, thinks, sees, or hears, though 
favoring some censorship for the imma- 
ture or mentally unstable. A final group 
would seek to assume the right to say 
what anyone, even the normal, mature 
adult should at any time hear, see or 
read. One thus has a wide choice of 
associates. 

If it is true that ‘there is no time of 
life when books do not influence a man,” 
that “a book may be as great a thing 
as a battle,” that “few are better than 
the books they read’; if it is equally true 
that there are books written with a cor- 
rupt intent, with an obvious appeal to all 
the baser passions of men, books that 
torture the body, craze the mind and sear 
the soul—and all these things are true— 
then indeed do we have an illustration 
in print of the truth that “a power for 
the greatest good carries with it the 
power for the greatest ill.” 

For most of us this is an individual 
problem (except as we influence others 
through example) varying in its impor- 
tance for each of us somewhat in pro- 
portion to the subjective or objective 
character of our reading. We feel at 
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liberty to read books that leave us worse 
than they found us if we so desire. Our 
profound respect goes to the man or 
woman who finds at all times the inner 
controls sufficient and needs not to pray 
for freedom from temptation and deliver- 
ance from evil in books, but complete 
candor would doubtless force most of us 
to confess some limitations in this matter 
and to other admissions of which we are 
not entirely proud. 

The subject offers a field for endless 
and fascinating discussion which cannot 
be indulged in here. Those interested in 
its legal and literary aspects especially 
are referred to a new volume entitled 
To The Pure—A Study of Obscenity 
and the Censor’®, characterized by Wil- 
liam Allen White as “, history of the 
legal battle for frankness and freedom of 
expression in matters pertaining to sex 
and . . . a well considered and logical 
defense of the thesis that in the written 
or spoken word candor is the only cure 
for obscenity.” The extent to which the 
use of this volume itself may, in the 
minds of some, justify limitations will 
doubtless irritate though hardly surprise 
its authors. As a convenient and select 
bibliography of the classics of eroticism, 
ancient and modern, it is not surpassed. 
The six- and eight-volume bibliographies 
of the same subject are, fortunately, not 
so easily available. 

To those seriously interested in this 
question I commend most earnestly Pro- 
fessor John Erskine's article in the North 
American Review for November, 1922, 
on “Decency in Literature,” and Henry 
Seidel Canby on “Sex in Fiction’ in the 
Century for the same month. 

As a final comment on the subject 
I offer this from Erskine: 

“Sex is a proper subject for literature, 
so long as it is represented as a general 
force in life, and particular instances of 
it are decent so long as they illustrate 
that general force and turn our minds to 
it; but sexual actions are indecent when 
they cease to illustrate the general fact 
of sex and are studied for their own 
sake.” 

V1. 


HILE he is a special pleader for 
the power of print, the ethics of 
the writer's profession insist that he pre- 
sent all sides of the case before the bar 


of public opinion. It therefore becomes 
necessary to ask whether the power of 
print is such that reading is always a 
virtue; or, may it indeed actually become 
a vice. He would prefer in answer to 
have you absorb in full a little booklet 
of charm and rarity by his colleague, Dr. 
Theodore Wesley Koch, librarian of 
Northwestern University, entitled Read- 
ing: A Vice or a Virtue, wherein either 
alternative is proved possible. 

It was said of the great Lord Acton 
that his reading was so wide and his 
learning so prodigious that his own pro- 
ductive powers were not only seriously 
checked but nearly submerged thereby. 
Indeed it is not unusual for the student, 
especially at first, to try to absorb all 
that others have said on a subject before 
beginning himself to write. Creative 
reading is the beginning of genius, but 
one must know the time to stop reading 
and to begin thinking. Even our great 
Shakespeare warns us that 


“Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books.” 


Complete illiteracy may be a blessing 
in disguise, intimated President John J. 
Tigert of the University of Florida be- 
fore the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. a year or so ago, when 
he remarked that a sampling of some of 
the literary pabulum that is now being 
swallowed by the American people would 
lead one to surmise that illiteracy may 
have some compensations and at least 
serves as a literary vaccination which 
renders one immune to mental pollution. 

The case for visual instruction is to- 
day making great headway in educational 
circles and is a competitor of print at 
least in the matter of time-demands, and 
also in the minds of not a few, from 
the standpoint of demonstrable results. 
Visual aids in education include works 
of art, educational pictures, films, and 
exhibits of all kinds from the single ob- 
ject shown in the classroom to the entire 
equipment of our largest museums. Henry 
Fairchild Osborn in Creative Education 
in School, College, University and Mu- 
seum presents a strong case indeed for 
those who would echo Agassiz labora- 
tory motto, “Study Nature, not books.” 

Read further on page 18 
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Olympic Games 


world are focused on Southern Cali- 

fornia and Los Angeles in particular. 
Between 3,000 and 4,000 athletes, trainers 
and coaches representing more than 35 
countries will be our guests in July 
and August of 1932, as participants 
and officials in the Olympic Games. 

It was fitting and proper that Her- 
bert Hoover, President of the United 
States, should accept the invitation of 
the organizing committee to person- 
ally attend and officially open the 
games of the Xth Olympiad, in Los 
Angeles, on the afternoon of July 30, 
1932, thus perpetuating the tradition 
of modern Olympism, that the titular 
head of the government of the coun- 
try in which the games are being held, 
officially declare the games open. 

The origin and history of the 
games is but a myth to the vast ma- 
jority of those thousands who will 
scan the sport pages eagerly next 
summer for the results of the contests. 

It would be well to acquaint our- 
selves with facts concerning the out- 
standing athletic meets of history 
which take place every fourth year. 

The ancient Olympic Games, the 
origin of which is buried in obscur- 
ity, were celebrated at Olympia in 
Elis—a small plain west of Pisa—be- 
tween the confluence of the rivers 
Alpheus and Cladeus, and the moun- 
tains Cronion and Olympus. 

The first historical fact connected 
with the Olympic Games is their re- 
vival by Iphitus, King of Elis, assisted 
by Lycurgus, King of Sparta, and 
Cleosthenes of Pisa. It is probable 


Ei HE eyes of the amateur sports 


' that during the Dorian invasion the 


celebration of the festival was dis- 
continued, and it is said that Iphitus 
was commanded by the Delphic oracle 
to revive the games as a remedy for 
the internal difficulties then besetting 
Greece. 

Different dates are assigned by 
ancient writers, some placing the re- 
vival at 884 B.C., others at 828. The 
Olympiads were not employed as a 
chronological era until 776 B.C. The 
Olympiads were not continued to be 
celebrated with much splendor under 
the Roman emperors, and the festival 
was finally abolished in A.D. 394, in 
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the 16th year of the reign of Emperor 
Theodosius. 

The revival of the modern Olympic 
Games was due almost entirely to the 


Coubertin, in whose mind, at the age of 
seventeen, arose a desire for international 
athletics. For a time he contemplated a 
political future, but within a few years 
he determined to devote his life and re- 


energy and enterprise of Baron Pierre de 


Harrow P. Rortuert, Stanford 


Holder of the N.C.A.A. and 1.C.A.A. 16-lb. 
shotput record of 50 ft. 3 in., who will be one 
of Uncle Sam's hopes in this event against the 
world's record holder, Hirschfield of Germany, 
whose mark of 52 ft. 7% in. is recognized 
officially by the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation. John Kuck of the United States 
was winner of the finals in this event in the 
1928 Olympics at Amsterdam. 


sources to the introduction of sports 
into French education. To this end he 
traveled widely in America and Eng- 
land, and became convinced that the 
organization of sports in these two 
countries was of real importance in 
the lives of the people. 

On November 25, 1892, at a meet- 
ing of the Union des Sports Athlet- 
ique in France, he publicly proposed 
the revival of the Olympic Games. 
For a while there was no perceptible 
result, but on January 15,1894, he 
sent a circular to all athletic associ- 
ations asking them to ‘sanction, if not 
the realization, at any rate the prep- 
aration of an international agreement” 
that would revive the Olympic Games 
under modern conditions. To this, 
there was a very irregular response. 

However, the Congress opened in 
June, 1894, in the Amphitheatre of 
Sorbonne, and unanimously decided 
upon the revival of the Olympic 
Games and the institution of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee. Baron 
de Coubertin proposed that to Athens 
should be given the great honor of 
staging the Olympic revival. Conse- 
quently the first of the modern games 
were held there in April, 1896, and 
they have been celebrated every four 
years since then, excepting in 1916, 
as follows: 


Paris, France 1900 
St. Louis, Missouri 1904 
Athens, Greece 1906 
London, England 1908 
Stockholm, Sweden 1912 
Antwerp, Belgium 1920 
Paris, France : 1924 


Amsterdam, Holland 1928 
Reading from the Olympic events 
program for 1932 we find some in- 
teresting facts. It states that during 
the sixteen days of events there will 
be more than 135 distinct pgograms 
of competitions to be held ntdrnings, 
afternoons and evenings, at nine or 
more stadiums, auditoriums, and wa- 
ter courses. The sports and events 
that go to make up the entire pro- 
Read further on page 31 
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The Rise and Fall 


FTER the exchange value of every- 
thing exchangeable or saleable 
has collapsed, now comes a drop 

in the value of money itself that is some 
90 per cent of 
the money in cir- 
culation. through- 
out the world. 


A desertion of 
the long estab- 
lished standard of 
gold is imminent 
—in fact it is fast 
being deserted. 
Result: —in vast 
areas of the busi- 
ness world cur- 
rent currency no 
longer maintains 
its parity. Money in the form of prom- 
ises to be redeemed in gold is showing 
less and less each day. 


In these United States where the dol- 
lar still registers 100 cents a large part 
of our currency such as national bank 
notes, silver notes, treasury notes, etc., 
are without a gold reserve for redemp- 
tion purposes. In fact France is the only 
outstanding nation outside our own with 
a redemption of its I.O.U.’s in gold. 
That symbol of parity idolized the world 
over—the pound sterling—is now quoted 
at less than $4 in exchange for our gold 
standard money. 


So be it. Yet, Great Britain, “Empire 
of the Seas and of the Continents” is 
still doing business—more business. De- 
monetized white metal is taking on value 
and threatens a stimulation of business 
throughout the silver producing coun- 
tries of the world. Moreover every 
country with its back to the gold stand- 
ard finds it of advantage to do more 
business at home and more business with 
the other nations who have likewise 
abandoned the measure of values in 
terms of gold. 

Obviously any nation finding the buy- 
ing power of its money greater at home 
than abroad will do more buying at 
home. More spending at home means 
more development of home business, in- 
cluding home trade, home finance, in- 
tensified domestic economy, and general 
up-building of the place in which we 
live. 

As proof of the above statement, read 
the recent history of France with its de- 
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moted franc, discounted to the bone, yet 
working over-time within the boundaries 
of the Republic, accelerating every eco- 
nomic move within, increasing money 
reserve, gold reserve, on and up until 
today the country of the demoted franc, 
within the short space of five years, has 
become the country of the greatest gold 
reserve per capital in all the world. 


Why then take this break with the 
gold standard so seriously? Why treat 
as something vital this matter of the rise 
and fall of money? Why not be more 
concerned in the rise and fall of business 
—home business; and of the circulation 
of money and the extension of credit— 
home credit—credit of the individuals 
making up the mass? 


Has it occurred to us that this pride 
we display from our awareness that our 
dollar is still a dollar, is at least 90 per 
cent a false vanity? What is that fact 
doing for us right now? Are people 
trading with us more freely because we 
discount their medium of payment? Does 
the discounting of their money have any 
effect in raising the price of our goods? 
Does it help our foreign markets? 
Haven't we just slid the crossbar up an- 
other notch making the traders hurdle a 
little higher in order to do business with 
us? 

As we stop, look, and listen, may we 
not perceive that this standard of gold, 
a substance valuable as such only in 
the arts, this metal against which is to 
be reconed the value of every medium 
of exchange throughout the business 
world is not as sound a business prin- 
ciple as we have been led to believe— 
sound as it is said to be, and as it is in 
thought to be, and as it has been de- 
clared to be by our great seers of finance? 
Why should we be forced to abandon 
it at the very downward extreme of a 
great depression? If it is sound as to 
part of our currency in these United 
States, should it not be sound as to all 
our covenant paper which we use as 
money, and which goes generally as 
money, and which is accepted by our 
Government in discharge of what we 
owe the Government? 

Shouldn't money standards as to their 
soundness be tested just as business 
standards are as to their soundness, by 
the acids of adversity? 


The decrease in our exports has al- 
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oney 


ready reached the 1914 level and is mov- 
ing downward at an alarming rate. Ob- 
viously this downward trek of our for- 
eign market level is now being greatly 
accelerated by our relatively high-priced 
money. 


THE UNDERPINNING OF OUR 
EXPORT TRADE 


UR dependence on foreign markets 

as disclosed by the frantic efforts 
of our financial leaders to maintain our 
export trade is more or less discomfort- 
ing when we take into account the pro- 
cesses by which this foreign trade has 
been built up and maintained during the 
past few years. An enlightening anal- 
ysis of the means by which we have 
upheld this trade appeared recently in 
the New York Herald Tribune. Mr. 
Lippmann, the writer of the article 
States: 


“We sold about 850 million dol- 
lars more good abroad than we 
bought. We also had coming to us 
that year about 200 millions on the 
war debts, and about 600 millions 
net returns on our foreign invest- 
ments. How did our foreign cus- 
tomers and debtors get this 1,650 
millions to pay us? They got 660 
millions from the tourists. They got 
220 millions from immigrants here 
who sent money home. That cov- 
ered about half what they owed us. 
Where did they get the rest of it? 
They got it out of the 970 millions 
which we loaned to them that ‘year. 

In other words, the only way we 
were able to sell so much more than 
we bought was by lending the out- 
side world the money to make up 
the difference.” 


As a further commentary, Mr. Lipp- 
man sums up the situation as follows: 


“How did we come to do these 
things? We drifted into them by 
adopting national economic policies 
which have thrown all three national 
economic systems out of balance. 
The Germans were saddled with the 
reparations debt. The British were 
hemmed in on all sides by tariff 
walls. And we set ourselves the im- 
possible task of collecting the money 
for our surplus exports and the 
money on the war debts and the 
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money on our foreign investments 
while we raised a prohibitive tariff. 
Other governments did equally un- 
workable things, and the combina- 
tion of all of them has produced not a 
mere cyclical depression but a radi- 
cal dislocation of the economic 
structure of the whole world. 


A RECONSTRUCTION 


COMPLETE and honest analysis 

of the situation involves an im- 
perative demand for an entirely new 
business guide in every fundamental 
process of our business activities. 


First. We must adhere to the prin- 
ciples of a balanced budget, that is, we 
must heed the warnings which come 
from our ever increasing cost of govern- 
ment. Mr. Sullivan, in The Nation's 
Business refers to the extented cost of 
our government at 14 billion dollars per 
year and compares this cost of govern- 
ment with a gross farm value of all agri- 
cultural products of the United States in 
1929, amounting to $11.900,000.00. When 
cost of being governed exceeds the sum 
total of farm product values in an agri- 
cultural nation there is just reason for 
pause, he states. In terms of per cent 
of the national income our cost of gov- 
ernment represents 17 per cent of the 
total aggregate national income for 1928. 
Further, in comparison with the income 
of the current year this cost would rep- 
resent a much higher per cent or close 
' to the 20 per cent dead line, marking a 
threat against national stability. 


Second. Shaping the financial struct- 
ures and national financial policies with 
a single end in view, namely, the wel- 
fare of the masses. As a concrete ex- 
ample our Federal reserve system was 
ostensibly planned and was to be oper- 
ated as a cushion against financial shocks 
and as an effective preventative of the 
business sickness from which we now 
suffer. Today it is a matter of record 
that it has not worked out just that way. 
On the contrary, it stands indicted on the 
charge both of ommission and commis- 
sion. 

On the side of ommission it has failed 
to act as a balance wheel or a governor 
against the wide spread breaks with the 
principle of sound business such as have 
characterized the financial history of our 
country during the past decade. 

On the side of commission, it has ag- 
gravated financial outlawry. For ex- 
ample, in the month of November, 1930, 
according to a report at hand, the Fed- 
eral reserve bank withdrew 550 millions 
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of commercial loans and made loans 
totalling 107 millions to Wall Street. 
While at that very time in the Republic 
of France, a nation directing its financial 
energy toward the raising of the welfare 
level of the entire body of its citizenship, 
was making loans through its private 
banks for building homes at the unpre- 
cedented low rate of 1 per cent. In 
other words, the surplus available for 
loans in France was being made to home 
builders at a most favorable rate of in- 
terest to the borrowers. While in these 
United States our great controlling bank- 
ing machine was withdrawing its loans 
from the legitimate avenues of trade and 
lending its available funds (funds in- 
tended to maintain the economic health 
of the nation) to a gang of racketeers 
who were taking the economic balance of 
an entire nation, and indirectly an entire 
world, “for a ride.” 

A striking reflection of the impotence 
of our national financial system and 
policy is set out in a summary in Mr. 
William A. Heartt, in comparing same 
with the functions and the functioning of 
the Bank of France: 


“In contrast with our system and 
all other nations of the earth, the 
Bank of France issues all currency, 
loans money to the National govern- 
ment without interest, and controls 
interest rates to the public, by loans 
in competition with private banks. 
In spite of the Franco-Prussian War, 
1871 to 1873, and the late war, 
1914 to 1920, France maintained an 
average rate of interest on dwellings 
of three per cent, industrial buildings 
of four and a half per cent, and com- 
mercial loans of five and a half per 
cent, without serious depressions, 
unemployment, or cutting of prices, 
for sixty-one years. During the pres- 
ent depression France has had less 
than 800 idle, and according to re- 
ports of December, 1930, there were 
fifteen thousand jobs offered without 
men to fill them. In contrast we had 
no less than 11,000,000 idle, and 
millions in the bread lines. 

The GOLD RESERVE of France 
is alarming the entire world by ex- 
ceeding per capita even the United 
States at its best, and the Bank of 
France knows how to keep it in the 
face of a world of jealousy.” 


Further, a primary defect in our finan- 
cing results is disclosed in the remarks 
of Premier Laval, in the New York Sun: 


“The great mass of French peas- 
ants hold the national fortune. The 
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great proportion of savings is in 
their names, and the traditional bas 
de laine (woolen sock) is filled to 
overflowing, awaiting a chance to 
participate in some foreign invest- 
ment which has the approval of the 
Government.” 


The location of the preat proportion 
of the cash reserves in our country is 
common knowledge; the exact geograph- 
ical reverse of the situation in France. 
Not all, but much of this dislocation of 
our reserves in our so-called money 
centers mught be charged directly to the 
nature of our financial machinery and 
the manner in which it is operated. 

Third. Equalize the burden of taxa- 
tion by first undoing or minimizing so far 
as possible one of the gravest mistakes 
this country ever made namely, the ex- 
empting of securities (in essence strictly 
commercial or financial) from taxation; 
and, second, by resorting at once to a 
sales tax or some other equally equaliz- 
ing plan of taxation. 

Fourth. Restrict arbitrary radical and 
unwarranted inflation and deflation of 
capital securities both through inflations 
incident to merger and consolidations, 
and inflation and deflation due to manip- 
ulations on the exchanges. In other 
words, an effective control of investment 
markets. To the investment market con- 
trol there might well be added a censor- 
ship of foreign loans. 

Fifth. The practice of sensible protec- 
tionism (in the language of M. Pierre 
Laval); also paralelling an effective cen- - 
sorshop of foreigners coming in with an 
aggressive repatriation of the foreigners 
in who should be out. 


EXPEDIENTS 


INCE our discussion in the October 

r number of this magazine, a national 
credit corporation has been proposed and 
its set-up is now being perfected. This 
devotes to liquefying purposes some half 
billion of capital. So far so good. It at 
least constitutes a gesture in the direction 
of a loosening of securities. 

Naturally it occurs to us that if our 
great financial minds believe this move 
will tend to break the log jam of finance, 
what would the move proposed in our 
discussion under “The One Way Out,” 
(October number this magazine) accom- 
plish? It should not only loosen the 
jammed logs but send them down stream 
with such force as to run them com- 
pletely through the woodworking mills. 
That is, if a half billion avaliable will 

Read further on page 30 
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G. WELLS, son of a professional 

4 cricketer, is a man of whom most 

* of us know little. His first book, 

“Select Conversations With An Uncle,’ 

was published in 1895, and books from 

his pen have been appearing at the rate 
of one or two each year ever since. 


Wells lives in a handsome apartment 
in a district of London known as Clar- 
ence Gate. At my entry Mr. Wells ad- 
vanced to meet me; a stocky man of 
medium height, auburn hair turning 
slightly grey and thinned at the top; 
good teeth which became visible when 
he smiled however slightly. He did not 
look at all like a writer, resembling 
rather a prosperous business man. His 
voice reminded me of that of Calvin 
Coolidge: pleasant but not suited to 
oratorical effects. Wells introduced me 
to the publisher, Charles Doran and to 
an exiled Russian princess and almost 
immediately made me feel at home. 


“I have always admired the humor 
of America,” began Wells, “There is 
just enough difference between it and 
the English humor to make a delightful 
contrast, American humor serves as a 
relief from too much “Punch.” 


At the mention of Artemus Ward, 
Wells put his head on one side as is his 
manner in speaking, and replied, “I 
wouldn't write anything on that sub- 
ject, if I were you. I do not feel that 
Ward is worth all the trouble necessary 
to produce a biography. A _ biographer 
should deal with things more modern; 
more vibrant with present day life!” 

On this point there was ushered into 
the room a gentleman of medium height, 
of extremely fair complexion with ruddy 
cheeks, jet black hair, and with un- 
usually eloquent hands—Dr. Emil Lud- 
wig. Greetings over, he took a seat 
somewhat hesitatingly. It was some 
time before he joined in the conversation 
by saying in answer to a question: 

“I am exceedingly fond of London, 
and I come over at the slightest pro- 
vocation; the London literary life is 
extremely interesting, and forms a pleas- 
ant change from Switzerland where I 
live the greater part of the year!” 

The Russian princess asked Dr. 
Ludwig about the German humorists. 

“We have not nearly as many hu- 
morists,’ he replied, “as they have in 
England and America; our most famous 
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humorist is, I think, Theodor Fontane; 
without a doubt he was the most repre- 
sentative German humorist of the nine- 
teenth century. His works afford the 
foreigner an idea of the quality of Ger- 
man humor. Much to my regret he has 
not been adequately translated and un- 
fortunately, the same thing can be said 
of most of our German authors.” 

After showing Ludwig a medal struck 
to commemorate Napoleon's entry into 
Moscow, I said, 

We in America greatly enjoyed your 
splendid life of Bonaparte; your fresh 
and original interpretation of a man who 
has been written about so much was as 
excellent as it was extraordinary! 

Ludwig merely shrugged his shoulders 
as though writing such a marvelous life 
was merely part of the days work— 
not to be thought about when once 
finished; and yet he replied with a look 
of conviction, “If I have accomplished 
anything in the field of literature, much 
yet remains still to be done.” Noblesse 
oblige! Some three years ago on a 
lecture tour of America, Ludwig had 
taken as his subject in St. Louis, ‘Bis- 
marck and Modern Germany,” and I re- 
marked to him that the lecture had 
thrown new light on this great character 
for his audience. The answer that 
Ludwig returned is still puzzling me! 
I cannot imagine what he _ exactly 
meant: 

“I am afraid on that evening you 
heard a great deal of nonsense!” he 
muttered. 


HEN I told Wells that I had 

called upon Mrs. William J]. 
Locke earlier that afternoon, he re- 
marked. 

“Mrs. Locke is a most charming and 
delightful lady; her husband and I were 
great friends and literary companions 
in-arms. 

“To what school of English fiction 
does Locke belong?” I asked. 

“He does not belong to any one par- 
ticular school,” replied Wells, rubbing 
his hands together as is sometimes his 
habit when interested in a subject, ‘his 
work was influenced by a number of 
authors, such as Bulwer-Lytton, Cervan- 
tes, Anatole France, and perhaps Will- 
iam DeMorgan. His novels contain so 
much spontaneity, humor, and charm of 
diction, that for anyone bored with life 
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they would serve as a most excellent 
tonic. Just the other day I ordered 
Locke's posthumous novel from my 
booksellers.” 


“Who is the greatest living English 
humorist?’ someone demanded of Wells. 


“I hate superlatives when applied to 
people,” answered he, “but if I had to 
name one who is head and shoulders 
above the majority of humorists, it 
would be the delightful W. W. Jacobs. 
Although he has been writing now for 
some 35 odd years, his work is still as 
fresh as ever. His stories are such per- 
fect little gems of literary art, done with 
marvelous deftness and precision. I can 
read them over and over again.” 


“Do you know Jacobs?” Wells asked 
me. 

“Yes,” I answered, “he is one of my 
best friends, and a most charming com- 
panion.” 

“Some people,’ commented Wells, 
“say that he talks very little. Lord 
Reading told me that he sat next to 
Jacobs at a dinner and that the humor- 
ist spoke hardly a word all during the 
meal.” 

“Most people,” I replied, “have their 
quiet and their talkative days. There 
were weeks at a stretch when Mark 
Twain would hardly utter a word.” 

“That is true” said Wells “and it is 
very possible that Jacobs takes a little 
time to warm up to a stranger. It is 
most interesting, how Jacobs got the sub- 
ject matter of his stories. It was really 
his father who had the experiences on 
the Thames. He was an excellent story 
teller and used to regale his family, 
night after night, with his inimitable 
yarns. They made an indelible impres- 
ison upon the mind of William, and be- 
came the crude ore out of which his 
genius fashioned the stories that we 
know so well.” 

To hear one literary master talk about 
another in such an informal and engag- 
ing manner was delightful, and was 
proof positive that all great writers are 
not jealous of their fellows as certain 
critics would have us believe! 

A few days before I had been to see 
John Galsworthy who, besides novels 
and plays, writes a certain amount of 
poetry. So I said to Wells, 

“Do you ever write any poetry?” 

Read further on page 32 
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fool? Never before in her life had 

she done such a thing. Was she 
losing her mind? Had he hypnotized her 
—drugged her will-power? She had 
handed her money over to a man she had 
never seen before. The blood surged 
through her temples as it had done a hun- 
dred times during the past week. Was it 
only a week? It seemed years. Every 
night she would wake up with a start 
at exactly one o'clock. In her dreams 
she had been fighting burglars in dank 
cellars—fighting mashers. And the rest 
of the night she would toss and turn, 
wide-eyed, reviewing every detail of the 
strange adventure and scourging herself 
with a thousand condemnations, wonder- 
ing how she could have been such a fool. 


It was not the amount—only ten dol- 
lars,—atlhough it had ruined her holiday. 
It was not the loss of the ten dollars, but 
the loss of her self-esteem. In her well- 
ordered life she had never been swindled 
before. With almost uncanny perception, 
she had been able to sense shyster sales- 
men and solicitors. She saw through im- 
postors with microscopic scrutiny. In the 
office,,she would brush them out with a 
disconcerting repressed smile. 

Ugh! It burned her alive to remem- 
ber how she had fallen for this cheap 
trick. It was her cleverness and diplo- 
macy in dealing with office pests that had 
first called Mr. Wentworth’s attention to 
her, and started her on a rapid series of 
promotions, till she was now the head of 
the office, second only to Mr. Went- 
worth; and, indeed, she knew more about 
the details of the business than he did. 
Her greatest joy was the unconcealed 
admiration that lighted up his face when- 
ever she turned a clever argument, or 
brought in an inspired bit of “ad” copy. 
With outward stoical countenance, she 
secretly glowed under his admiration. It 
was her life. And now she had failed 
him and herself. 

In another hour, just one week would 
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The Gilded Cage---A Short Story 


By CHARLES FLETCHER SCOTT 


have elapsed since it happened. It was 
Saturday at high noon—higher than noon, 
because Mr. Wentworth had gone to join 
his usual foursome, and all the girls had 
scattered to the beaches. She remained 
to clear up his desk and lock the vault. 
She was toning down her vivid color 
complexion, patting the powder-puff list- 
lessly against her cheek, when there ap- 
peared in the mirror, over her left shoul- 
der, the image of a man. She whirled 
around with a muffled cry of surprise, 
and faced the intruder. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, with a 
low bow, and continued in a well-modu- 
lated, cultured voice: “I am looking for 
my friend Hal. Where is the old rascal?” 

‘Mr. Wentworth has gone to play golf. 
Is there anything that I can do for you?” 

“Just my luck. The first time in my 
life that I have ever needed that old bum, 
and here he is off playing golf.” 

“But he needs the rest, Mary hastened 


to explain. ‘I am his assistant. Prob- 
adly I would do?” 
“You do?... Say! ... Indeed, you'll 


do. ... But this is not advertising. This 
is personal. You know, Hal and I were 
pals in Harvard. Recently I have been 
East. Now I'm back, and I wanted to 
carry him off to lunch at the University 
Club. That is—I did—until this embar- 
rassing thing happened.” 

Mary Astor stiffened perceptibly. She 
sensed a “touch.” 

“Clever girl!” the stranger ejaculated. 
‘Hal wrote me that he had a marvelous 
little ‘touch-detector.. Evidently you are 
it. Your detector-needle is sure working, 
for money is just what I want.” 

“I'm sorry that Mr. Wentworth is not 
here,’ Mary said with the disconcerting 
repressed smile. 

“Never mind,” he said: ‘The banks 
are closed. The Club is always broke 
by noon on Saturday. But I’m not going 
to the poor-farm. You see, I left my coat 
in the car at the curb while I was getting 
a package of cigarettes—just a moment. 
And when I came back, I dived for my 
pocket-book. It was gone, and twenty-five 
dollars gone with it. Rotten carelessness! 
Of course, I can get home; but I wanted 
to make a few little purchases for Sun- 
day. If Hal were here he would let me 
have a ‘tenner, as I have done for him 
many a time. Well, au revoir. Tell 
your boss—imagine calling old Hal any- 
body's boss—I'll be back again when I 
don't need money.” 


It was right then that Mary's touch- 
detector broke down. There was some- 
thing so sincere, so utterly genial and 


kind in his voice that she burst forth 
with: 


“Probably I could let you have ten 
dollars of my money.” 

For a moment he lost his nonchalance, 
but he snapped right back with: “Would 
you?... Bless you... Oh, no, I always 
swore that I would never borrow money 
from a girl. It seems vulgarly ungal- 
lant. But when I swore that noble swear, 
I had money.” He looked at the door. 
A janitor was coming in. “But now I am 
strapped. Beggars can't be high-hatters. 
If you will, I'll return the money next 
Saturday, and as interest, I'll bring you 
the sweetest-voiced roller canary you 
ever heard. You know, we raise them 
out on the ranch.” 

Now, Mary had a passion for canaries. 
The little things got her. Something in- 
side her loosened, and she pressed ten 
dollars on the stranger with almost an 
apology. And he bowed himself out with 
great ceremony. 


LL that Saturday, for no reason at 

all, she had been stepping on air. 
It had not yet occurred to her that the 
college chum might be an impostor. With 
nothing else to do now,, she strolled down 
to the bird-store and Rcculeniil on what 
her canary would look like. Certainly, 
she reflected, she must have a cage for it. 
So she went to another store and looked 
the cages over. There was a cheap one 
that would do; but she decided that a 
sweet-voiced roller canary should have 
the best. So she sent the best one over 
to the office. She burned again as she 
thought of it, now hidden in Mr. Went- 
worth’'s closet. 

It was not till Monday that Mary com- 
menced to have her misgivings. Tuesday 
she put a hypothetical case up to that 
emotionless wizard—the treasurer of the 
office. He listened with tired condescen- 
sion, and said: “Your friend fell for the 
Old Army game. She will never see that 
money again. Poor fool.” 

Wednesday she interrogated Mr. Went- 
worth. Had he a friend who lived on a 
ranch nearby and raised canaries? But 
she got small comfort from him. 

Then she started working on her own 
motives. Why did she do it? Was she 
fascinated by the stranger? No, she 
realized that he was only an incident, 

Read further on page 27 
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F LATE, a great deal has been 
O talked and written about the 

progress of art in Southern Cali- 
fornia, with the promise of a new school 
of painting to be derived from new soil. 
In the past there has been too much said 
about art and not enough done about it. 
Like Mark Twain's observation regarding 
the weather, it is “something everyone 
talks about but no one ever does any- 
thing about.” 

The field of Western painting is so 
vast, its interests so scattered, and the 
class of work so diversified, that I cannot 
hope to correct, in this brief article, the 
many false impressions that exist, or 
stress the myriad angles of interest that 
prevail in relation to our native art. 

Apparently it is difficult for the aver- 
age museum curator and art dealer to 
realize that a marked change has taken 
place in the public mind, during the past 
decade, regarding matters of art. 

The bored society matron and the tired 
business man are not nearly as bored or 
tired as they once were. It isn't consid- 
ered smart. We are living in an age 
when everyone must be on his toes. One 
is required to know something about 
everything,—otherwise you simply don't 
belong. 

The public have become art-minded to 
a marked degree. They begin to realize 
what an important part art plays in mod- 
ern home and business life. At least they 
are conscious of design, and that alone 
opens up a wide vista. 

The strange sphere of art rolls along 
with our workaday world in a fantastic 
manner, like the fourth dimensional re- 
gion, but the business man is no longer a 
stranger to it. It is not uncommon for a 
financier to walk out of an art gallery 
with a bit of canvas under his arm, and 
leave a check for many thousands of 
dollars behind him. 

Those who can afford to patronize the 
arts are no longer willing to be fooled. 

The organization of the society of 
“Painters of the West,” with headquar- 
ters at the Biltmore Salon, is proving a 
long step forward in the development of 
local art appreciation. Here is gathered 
and exhibited the most representative 
works of artists who specialize in paint- 
ing typically western subjects. 

Due to the inaccessibility of some of 
the more important art colonies, much 
talent and accomplishment wouid be lost 
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to the public, were it not for the con- 
centrated efforts of this organization, of 
which Charles O. Middleton is president 
and Jack W. Smith is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Alexander Cowie, who manages 
the destinies of the Biltmore Salon, de- 
clares that his volume of sales within the 
past two seasons has shown a remark- 
able growth, and as further evidence of 
the presence of a strong Western culture, 
he points out that approximately 70 per 
cent of these were made to local buyers. 
This surely bolsters up our civic pride, 
and also proves the importance of main- 
taining a high standard in all local art 
galleries and of offering only works of 
proven merit to the buying public. This 
the society of ‘Painters of the West” has 
been seriously endeavoring to do, and 
one-man exhibitions throughout the year 
represent the work of many of our most 
outstanding California artists, including 
such able men as Jack Wilkinson Smith, 
F. Tenney Johnson, A. N. A., George K. 
Brandriff, Clyde Forsythe, Carl Oscar 
Borg, Aaron Kilpatrick, Hanson Puthuff 
and Max Wieczorek. 

These artists will tell you that no sec- 
tion of America offers the charm of color 
and variety of subjects that is to be found 
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in Southern California. They will also 
tell you, that to successfully paint this 
elusive western landscape requires a 
knowledge of its myriad changing moods, 
that is acquired only after long study and 
sympathetic association. 

For pure landscape rendering, Jack 
Smith, Hanson Puthuff and Aaron Kil- 
patrick are acknowledged leaders, while 
for landscape with figures, F. Tenney 
Johnson, Carl Oscar Borg and Clyde 
Forsythe are unexcelled. 

Another highly talented member of this 
group is George K. Brandriff. He is one 
of the younger, and undoubtedly one of 
the most promising artists in Southern 
California at the present time. 

For sympathetic and artistic portrait- 
ure, Max Wieczorek stands preeminently 
alone as foremost on the Pacific Coast. 

The annual exhibition from the Vose 
Galleries in Boston is one of the high- 
lights of the Salon art section. Mr. Vose 
has specialized in early English portraits 
since 1890, and his collection includes 
examples of the best schools, which are 
always to be seen in the colorful ‘“Ga- 
leria.” 

Artists must sell their canvases or seek 
other means of livelihood, yet a false idea 

Read further on page 29 
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Sonoma Treasures July 4 as Important 


in California History 


nia history, was the scene of im- 

portant happenings in the- history 
of the State, enacted there July 4, 1823, 
and July 4, 1846. 

The first celebration on July 4, 1823, 
was not a patriotic demonstration. So- 
noma was then a wilderness. Indians 
and grizzly bears were monarchs of all 
they surveyed. Just a few days prior to 
the day we celebrate as Independence 
day, Padre Altimira and a company of 
soldiers from the Missions San Francisco 
and San Rafael wended their way over 
the brown Petaluma hills into the fertile 
valley which they found was called by 
the Indians “Sonoma.” They came to 
locate a site for another Mission, which 
proved to be the last of the 23 begun by 
Father Junipero Serra at San Diego in 
his spiritual conquest of another empire 
for Spain. 

All the country around was inspected 
but none proving as suitable as the place 
Sonoma, Father Altimira decided the 
Mission, which he was to call new San 
Francisco, should be located on the 
northeast side of the valley not far from 
the base of protecting hills, sheltered and 
watered by many natural springs and 
surrounded by rich farming land. 

At sunrise July the fourth, the camp 
of the new settlers in the valley was 
astir with great preparations. A cross 
was fashioned from the limbs of-a tree 
and an altar of willow branches and 
other necessary construction completed. 
The preparations witnessed by the sav- 
ages of the oat-grown wilderness created 
a profound impression. When the cross 
was planted and a volley fired over the 
new hallowed land, there was rejoicing, 
for the work of converting the heathens 
of Sonoma was well under way and 
California's civilization further assured. 


S ONOMA CITY, cradle of Califor- 
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The padres and escort returned to the 
missions at San Rafael and San Fran- 
cisco, where it was agreed that the 
Sonoma cross should rise from a church 
to be designated San Francisco Solano 
instead of New San Francisco de Asis 
as first planned. This was done to avoid 
confusing the names, since San Francisco 
Mission was to be maintained. Sonoma 
was held to be very valuable, being far 
enough north to act as a barrier to Rus- 
sian penetration. The Russians had col- 
onized and fortified northern Sonoma 
county and were being watched by Spain 
with suspicion. However, when the 
Russian colonists heard of the great event 
of July fourth, 1823, they kept informed 
and when the new mission was built at 
Sonoma some months later they were 
present at the dedication and made 
friendly gifts to the church. They seemed 
pleased that the padres were to assist in 
the ways of peace and conversion of 
savage Indian tribes which had frequent- 
ly challenged their energetic exploitation 
of their land of plenty. Thus began the 
Mission San Francisco Solano de So- 
noma, whose birthday is July 4, 1823. 


ULY 4, 1846, following so close upon 
the Bear Flag uprising at Sonoma, 
was to be one of the most critical in 
California history. On that day Gen- 
eral Fremont, The Pathfinder, and a 
force of 130 men including the Bear 
Flag party, celebrated the Fourth on the 
plaza of the Mission town or pueblo, 
after routing a detachment of Castro's 
Mexican soldiers under Joaquin de la 
orre. ‘There was earnest and excited 
talk about coming under rule of the 
United States. The question was com- 
plicated by the Bear Flag republic ad- 
vocates led by William Ide who had 


been chosen leader of the insurrectionists. 
Events were crowding so fast that Fre- 
mont decided to celebrate the Fourth of 
July, have the Declaration of Independ- 
ence read, and fire many salutes to stress 
the glory of a prospective state under 
the stars and stripes. History tells us 
that it was a noisy but liquorless cele- 
bration, for excitement had been running 
so high that it was deemed best by the 
Bear Flag leader to make all whisky 
contraband. As a further safety meas- 
ure all the women of the surrounding 
country had been brought to Sonoma for 
protection and with Fremont’s coming 
many felt safe enough to attend the 
grand ball held Fourth of July night. 

Fremont and his force, including offi- 
cers from some United States warshops 
and frigates anchored in San Francisco 
bay, spent a portion of the Fourth or- 
ganizing the settlers and followers into a 
batallion of four companies of 224 men. 
William Ide, commander-in-chief of the 
revolutionists, saw his Bear Flag gov- 
ernment waning as Fremont called a 
mass meeting at the big adobe residence 
of Salvador Vallejo (a building which 
is still a proud landmark of old Sonoma.) 
Seventy armed men and the officers from 
the warships had a good effect on the 
200 enthusiastic independents. They were 
eager for action in the move begun to 
free California from Mexican rule, and 
milled around to learn of the new plan 
of organization. Fremont was chosen 
commander July 5 and William Ide 
signed a document pledging cooperation 
in the formation of a new government 
having for its objective annexation to 
the United States as a State. Four days 
later, July 9, the Bear Flag was hauled 
down and supplanted by the stars and 
stripes. 


THOMAS A. EDISON was a strange mixture of business-man, scientist, inventor, idealist, practical psychologist, philosopher, 
and hard-worker. On one occasion when a friend complimented him on the wonders of his inventions, Edison replied: 


“Genius is about two per cent inspiration and ninety-eight per cent prespiration.” 


In the “Boys Life of Edison,” he says: “I 


worked over one year twenty hours a day, Sundays and all, to get the word ‘specie” perfectly recorded and reproduced on the 
phonograph. When this was done, I knew that everything else could be done, which was a fact.” It is a significant fact that 


of the world’s best educated men. 
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Business, the Salt of Life: 
Wherewith Shall It Be Salted Again? 


the nation is upset, distracted— 

and, you, OH! LITTLE THINK- 
ER, (modestly), what are you going to 
do about it? You are withdrawing to 
yourself, hoarding your few precious 
dollars, ‘‘sitting and thinking,” and very 
little of the latter mental exercise, watch- 
ful, suspicious and restless, because Life 
has suddenly become vacuous, vapid and 
discouraging? What has become of 
YOUR HOPE, YOUR COURAGE, 
YOUR OPTIMISM, YOUR AMERI- 
CANISM, and, by the way, just look 
around the corner and see what your 
elder brother, MAN OF BIGGER 
TRANSACTIONS, is doing, and see if 
he is scared to death, as you? NO! 

The ANSWER must be immediate. 
We are in a period of economic read- 
justment, and you and I must take note 
of the fact. These are big words, but 
simple of meaning. Economics refer to 
what you do, how you live, and the few 
things you possess, which are only valu- 
able, as others may desire them. Value 
and appraisal are only matters of opin- 
ion and desirability. If you cheapen 
what you have, by what you think about 
them, and decry the goods of your neigh- 
bors by similar measuring strings, you 
become poorer day by day, and are 
learning your first lesson in economics. 
The size, character and type of the 
doughnut is determined by the hole, but 
its value is in the sweet, savorous ring 
about the hole—that sugar-coated, hot, 
mellow circle, which makes the mouth 
water, as I write. The HOLE is LOST 
CONFIDENCE in your country, your 
co-laborers, in every field of work, big 
or small, your fellows, your friends, your 
family, even God himself. 

“Readjustment” simply means a change 
of heart and renewed application to the 
laws of life, something in the nature of 
the old-fashioned Methodist idea of per- 
sonal conversion, and consecration. It is 
not only practical, but ideal, sentimental 
and spiritual. 

What is BUSINESS anyway, if it be 
under charge and must needs defend it- 
self? 

An old literary authority first uttered 
this aphorism, in language ringing with 
force and truth: 


7 HE world is in gloom, apparently— 
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“BUSINESS is the SALT OF LIFE, 
which not only gives a grateful smack to 
it, but dries up those crudities that would 
offend, preserves from putrefaction and 
drives off all those blowing flies that 
would corrupt it.” 

In scriptural warning and admonition, 
it is said: “SALT IS GOOD, but if the 


Orra E. Monnette, 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Bank of America, Director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
has just returned from one of the sessions 

in Washington, D. C. 


SALT have lost its SAVOUR, where- 
with shall it be seasoned?” Another bibli- 
cal writer more directly put it: ‘“where- 
with shall it be salted?” 


Since the dawn of CREATION, prac- 
tical exchanges between men, in the nec- 
essary intercourse to be had with each 
other, have been expressed in trade and 
barter. One gave up the excess or un- 
used article of which he was possessed 
for that acquisition of his neighbor or 
trader, who possessed something which 
the former did not have, or which HE 
GREATLY DESIRED. The meat or 
SALT of the whole transaction has ever 
rested in the fundamental urge or thirst 
for WHAT IS GREATLY DESIRED. 


This is BUSINESS, in modern language 
and social relationships. The SALT is 
the desire to trade, barter and exchange. 
And, if the literatteur above is right, 
business is the salt of life. Life, of 
course, is living, and with one's neigh- 
bors, which is sociology, or the forms of 
social living together. 

There are no distinctions in business, 
from the smallest to the largest, and the 
scale of magnitude of operation does not 
change the inherent principle of barter, 
trade and exchange, as labor for com- 
pensation, service for hire, or articles 
sold for monetary value. While, mod- 
ernly, success and achievement are meas- 
ured by financial prowess, that is only 
a phase of modern society, called by 
that badly used and much abused term 
of PROSPERITY. 

All men and women are dependent 
upon each other and interdependent with 
every one else. The entire social struc- 
ture and fabric depend upon BUSINESS 
for its proper and successful carrying on. 
The very food one eats, the clothing one 
wears, the shelter he enjoys, all neces- 
sities, comforts and luxuries are inaugu- 
rated, provided and sustained by the 
various business agencies which men set 
up by private industry and competition, 
under beneficent governments, to admin- 
ister to their needs and desires. If any 
wrong thinking, inaction or hopeless ap- 
proach be held towards BUSINESS, the 
smooth and productive running of the 
social machinery is set awry, becomes 
clogged, the output is lessened and the 
whole process put in the doldrums. 

Again, what is BUSINESS? Quoting 
from the poet: 

“He that attends to his interior self, 

That has a heart, and keeps it, has a 
mind | 

‘That hungers, and supplies it; and who 
seeks 

A social, not a dissipated life, 

Has BUSINESS.” 

And this brings the whole proposition 
around to the mental attitude that is the 
ideal; the spiritual influence that is the 
sentimental; and individual hopes for bet- 
ter things, which is the optimistic. 

At the risk of this being simply sub- 
jective analysis, with no practical con- 

Read further on page 29 
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country that religion as practiced in the 
average American home and church is 
no longer able to satisfy man’s inherent 
spiritual craving. Prof. Leuba in ‘Belief 
in God and Immortality” even goes so 
far as to assert that “Christianity as a 
system of belief has utterly broken down 
and nothing definite, adequate or con- 
vincing has taken its place. This, how- 
ever, we feel is an unwarranted conclu- 
sion. The facts do not indicate that 
Christianity has broken down, but rather 
man's comprehension of Christianity. 
The truth is that the average Ameri- 
can divine knows comparatively little 
about Christianity but much about the- 
ologics. He can denounce companionate 
marriage and rant against his rival sects 
but he is quite unable to explain intelli- 
gently the rudimentary laws of spiritual 
development or the known facts about 
the effect of prayer on the autonomic 
nervous system and higher ganglionic and 
glandular centers in man. So when a 
high school student asks him a simple 
question about the scientific basis of 
Christianity, he can only mouth quota- 
tions from the Bible and hedge, evade 
or tell him plainly that he does not know. 
He is unable to substantiate with prac- 
tical reasons and examples the spiritual 
laws and beliefs he advocates. A sales- 
man who knew no more about the goods 
he desired to sell than does the ordinary 
Christian minister about what he is try- 
ing to teach, would lose his position at 
the end of the first week. Probably not 
eight out of ten preachers of the Chris- 


Education 
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tian gospel in America can explain what 
is meant in the Twenty-third Psalm by 
the passage, “thou anointest my head 
with oil; my cup runneth over.” It is 
doubtful if an equal percentage of choir 
singers know anything about the pro- 
found mantric law which underlies all 
truly religious music and chants includ- 
ing even the pronouncing of the familiar 
“amen.” 

The public school has left religious 
education to the church and the church 
has fallen down. As W. E. A. Slaght 
remarks in an article of January, 1928, 
“the church school has not measured up 
to modern standards of education’; and 
as Franklin observes, “attendance on 
church or Sunday school has little or no 
effect on the comprehension of religious 
materials.” Today it is rare to enter an 
American church where seats are at a 
premium as in the churches of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and Dr. Robert Nor- 
wood in New York City. 

Undeniably there is a lack of religion 
in contemporary America, not so much 
a numerical falling off in church attend- 
ance as a progressive degeneration in the 
quality of the teachings from the pulpit. 
This qualitative poverty of American re- 
ligion bears a direct ratio to the decay 
in our national character. Even though 
a youthful citizen attends church or a 
Sunday school, he may still mature with 
his spiritual centers undeveloped. In 
fact, Prof. G. B. Watson tells us in his 
“Experiences with Religious Education 
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Tests’ that at one religious and ethical 
test given 15,000 boys in summer camps, 
absolutely no correlation was found be- 
tween Biblical tests based on present-day 
religious instruction and ethical tests re- 
vealing the morality and character of the 
boys. 

Did the American public school give 
an adequate basis for religious training, 
such absurdities as are practiced in some 
American churches would not be toler- 
ated by their congregations. Here again 
the citizen is unprepared for life and in- 
sufficiently educated to demand of the 
church that it fulfill its proper function in 
the community and protect the youth of 
our nation from growing up with the 
warped and atrophied spiritual ganglia 
of criminals. 

Unquestionably the lack of genuine re- 
ligious education in America bears a cor- 
relation to our wave of insanity, lawless- 
ness and crime. A well-balanced religious 
man does not commit crime nor go insane 
from over-strained nerves nor dissipated 
conduct. 

It would appear, therefore, that neither 
too much luxury nor too little religion is 
the basis of the mental instability and 
crime which sweeps our country; but 
both are merely the surface results of an 
educational system which has outgrown 
its application to the needs of the nation 
and which originated when nearly every 
American home instructed its young peo- 
ple in the essential truths of religion, 
ethics and morality. | 


The Power of Print 


Yet Osborn himself reveals his own fair- 
mindedness and breadth of knowledge in 
adding that what the great Agassiz 
really meant was to read nature more, 
not to read books less. 

To be equally fairminded with Osborn 
one must name other influences acting 
powerfully on the lives of men. Among 
these great music stands preeminent for 
many. The power of the orator in pul- 
pit or on platform has moved both men 
and multitudes to great deeds. At times 
the cartoonist wields an influence no 
writer can hope to command. Again, 
personal association has proved the one 
great hopeful means to character and 
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many a quiet, humble, kindly life has, 
sometimes unknowingly, brought salva- 
tion to others. 


The influence and power of Nature 
herself have rarely been stated more 
eloquently than by Marguerite Wilkin- 
son: “It is blessedness that I have found 
to save my soul alive in me when I 
have taken to a highway that leads to 
the first shrine of the first faith, where 
trees stand guard over boulders that are 
altars, and where birds and winds and 
waters make the hymns I need to hear. 
And at this shrine I have found bravery 
for my fear, and wisdom for my doubt, 
and life to do battle with life again.” 


The general question of the influence 
of experience compared with print has 
earlier been discussed. 


Vil. 
S THE power of print waning? 

There are signs that point to an 
affirmative answer; there are others that 
point to the negative. The vast develop- 
ment of the radio and its present extra- 
ordinary use and influence can scarcely 
be measured or estimated. 

Print continues to deluge us in ever- 
increasing quantities as the world-wide 
statistics of publishing will show. Li- 

Read further on page 32 
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California's Literary Wealth 


HE creative work of the 

poetic and prose writers of 

the West is given in Mr. 
Edwin Markham's anthology, 
“Songs and Stories.” Here is 
the greatest anthology of the 
West, comprehensive, inclusive 
—of quality. The Powell Pub- 
lishing Company has demon- 
strated its service in this volume. 
And “Songs and Stories” is but one of a 
series of nine dynamic western books 
just off its press. They are entitled as a 
set, “California.” 

Years ago Ella Sterling Mighels of 
San Francisco brought out, through the 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, her 
“Literary California,” the most important 
effort of its kind up to that time. She 
said: “A California writer is one who 
was born in California; or one who was 
reborn in California.” 

Mr. Markham accepts these definitions 
and proceeds to honor his poetic and 
prose writers of the Golden State in a 
book of impressive size and compelling 
interest. In his fine introduction he tells 
of California's early publications: Hutch- 
ing’s California Magazine; The Hespe- 
rian; the Californian; The Overland 
Monthly; the Sunday Mercury; The Sac- 
ramento Union; The Wasp; The Wave; 
the News Letter; The Argonaut, and The 
Out West, founded and published by 
Charles F. Lummis and now merged and 
published wtih Overland Monthly. In the 
Overland Monthly we have the con- 
spicuous survivor—founded in the roseate 
days of 1868, sixty-three years ago in 
San Francisco by Bret Harte. Now, 
after that near three-quarters of a century 
in San Francisco, the Overland Monthly 
and Out West Magazine is published in 
Los Angeles. 

Many of the stories, articles, and poems 
which Mr. Markham reproduces in his 
anthology, had their first introduction to 
the world in Overland. Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, John Muir, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, Joaquin Miller, Ina Coolbrith, Jack 
London, George Sterling—he tells of them 
all and of many others in story, incident 
and poem. And woven into it all is the 
atmosphere of the West, the drama, the 
dynamic struggle for achievement, for 
power and for gold. 

These world-renowned writers and 
others, including Charles F. Lummis, 
George Wharton James, Wallace Irwin, 


By BEN FIELD 


During the decade past, California has produced many 
notable writers. Many others of national reputation have 
taken up their abode in California. The achievements of 
these writers, past and present, are emphasized through 
outstanding selections in prose and verse, and included in 
a recent volume entitled “Songs and Stories.” 
is more than an anthology, it is a critical study. Edwin 
Markham and editor and publisher as well are to be com- 
mended for their discriminating work. So too is Ben Field 
for his intelligent and critical review and comment.— 
EDITOR. 


and other notable writers were on the 
staff of Overland Monthly or Out West 
Magazine as writers or editors. George 
Meredith, friend of S. S. McClure, tried 
to induce Ina Coolbrith, young genius 
and beauty, to leave the West and live 
in London. She preferred California, 
however, and her medium of publication, 
Overland Monthly Magazine, where her 
first poems were printed. It is interest- 
ing to recall that the first eight stories 
by Jack London appeared in Overland 
Monthly. 

Mr. Markham features some of the im- 
mortal stories of early California. Mark 
Twain's “The Notorious Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County” is here. And the book 
is illustrated! Glance but inside the cov- 
ers or flutter the pages through your fin- 
gers and you will know it is Californian. 
Bret Harte tells the story of “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp,” and you live again 
the tragedy of “Cherokee Sal” and “The 
D——d Little Cuss.” You read once 
more “The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, our own Ste- 
venson, that amalgamation of cavalier, 
pirate and churchman, gives us his ““The 
Old Pacific Capital.” We thrill with 
Bailey Millard over his ‘““The Only Dash- 
wood.” There are full-length stories by 
W. C. Morrow; Gertrude Atherton; 
Charles F. Lummis, Charles Dwight Wil- 
lard; Ambrose Bierce; Mary Austin; 
Chester Bailey Fernald; Frank Norris; 
Jack London, and Charles Caldwell Dobie. 
And the type is large and readable and 
the lines well-spaced. 


E verse quoted takes up 215 pages. 
And what an anthology it is of west- 
ern poetry! Songs and Stories has 
brought back dignity to the word, An- 
thology, in which 139 western poems are 
quoted in from one to several poems each. 
As we turn the leaves, the authors make 
an impressive list, in both poems and 
stories. 
Edward Pollock, on the staff of The 


The book 


Pioneer in 1854, was one of 
California's earliest poets. 

Francis Bret Harte, in 1868, 
published his “The Heathen 
Chinee” in The Overland. This 
poem made him famous. The 
first stanza is as follows: 


“Which I wish to remark 

And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chineee is peculiar. 
Which the same I would rise to ex- 
plain.” 

Ina Coolbrith printed her From Russian 
Hill, an historic landmark of San Fran- 
cisco, also in Overland. Here are the 
first two verses: 


“Night, and the hill to me! 
ilence, no sound that jars; 
Above, of stars a sea; 
Below, a sea of stars! 


‘“Tranc ed in slumber's sway, 
The city at its feet. 
A tang of salty spray 
Blends with the odors sweet.’ 


The reader is intrigued by poetic quo- 
tations from Charles Warren Stoddard; 
Joaquin Miller with his, “Behind him lay 
the gray Azores’; Ambrose Boerce, whose 
sharp pen wrote: 


“If genius stumble in the path of fame, 
"Tis decency in dunces to go lame.” 


Edward Rowland Sill and Helen Hunt 
Jackson are represented. 

Annie Elizabeth Cheney is well known 
as poet and prose writer throughout the 
west, wife of Judge William A. Cheney, 
orator, poet, novelist and sculptor. Both 
have passed to the Beyond. Her “Taj 
Mahal” is one of the most rhythmical of 
the poems in her published work. I quote 
the first stanza: 


“O Beauty 
Soft sighs the wind within the echoing 
turrets of the Taj. 
What fair, unearthly, dim mirage 
On the horizon matches thee, 
Or what rare dream of ecstasy 


Is like thy moonlit magic—O Mahal!” 


ND here is Edwin Markham him- 

self, a resident of California for 
almost half a century. The writer of this 
sketch asked him, several years ago in 
New York, when he intended to take up 
his residence again in California. He re- 
plied: 
that when I feel old enough to settle 
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“You tell my friends out there - 
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down, I am coming back to California.” 
All right, Mr. Markham, your friends are 
waiting expectantly, but may you never 
feel old. 

The readers of Songs and Stories will 
want to find some of the great Markham 
poems in the volume. And they will not 
be disappointed. The publishers insisted 
upon this. “The Man With The Hoe’; 
“Virgilia’; “Child Of My Heart’; “The 
Heart's Return’; “A Blossoming Bough”; 
“The Lizard,” and ‘Paid In Full, are 
there. I wish the Lincoln Poem and “The 
Shoes of Happiness’ might have been 
also included. I like especially his “A 
Mendocino Memory,’ and quote the 
opening stanza: 


“Once in my lonely, eager youth I rode, 
With jingling spur, into the clouds 
abod 


e— 
Rode northward lightly as the high 
crane goes— 
Rode into the hills in the month of the 
frail wild rose, 
To find the soft-eyed heifers in the 
herds, 


Strayed north along the trail of nesting 


Following the slow march of the spring- 


ing grass, 
From range to range, from pass to flow- 
ering pass.” 


Of John Vance Cheney's “The Man 
With A Hoe,” prize-winning poem writ- 
ten in answer to “The Man With The 
Hoe,” Mr. Markham says: “Your poem 
is*black with pessimism. It is perhaps 
the most undemocratic and un-American 
of all poems.’ Readers will be interested 
in perusing these two famous poems 
again as they appear in the volume, al- 
most side by side. 

David Starr Jordan delights us with his 
“Vivérols,’ and Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood, the seer of Los Gatos, speaks 
from his “The Poet In The Desert.” 
Charles Granger Blanden, now a resident 
of San Diego, gives a fine poetic picture 
of the Torrey. Pines. Those who have 
had the privilege of reading his published 
works and meeting him in his beautiful 
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home on Mission Hills, listening to his 
talk of poets and books, think of him 
naturally as one voicing true lyricism. 
Yone Noguchi, Japanese-California poet, 
speaks eloquently through his ‘Mighty 
Yosemite.” 

I pause to refer admiringly and rever- 
ently to the work of Grace Atherton 
Dennen. Her “Gold-of-Ophir Roses” is 
on the page before me. A true woman 
and poet, her writing has graced our 
Western literature. I had the privilege 
of cooperating with her in organizing the 
Verse Writers’ Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and founding and conducting The 
Lyric West Poetry Magazine. 

Ridgely Torrence, with his beautiful 
lines, “Santa Barbara Beach"; Stanton A. 
Coblentz in his “Sea Call’; James Rorty 
and ‘Good-bye, California’; Grace Hyde 
Trine in “Coming and Going”; Glenn 
Ward Dresbach and “The Patio,’ and 
Charles Mills Gayley with his “El Do- 
rado. 

Concluded in December issue. 


JUNE LAKE 


In the High Sierra Mountains, California 


By BEN FIELD 


UNE LAKE, snow bound, beneath the immaculate moon, 
You cast upon the glacial hills your sheen; 
Set by the Lapidary who sang a rune 
For giant Jeffrey pines eternally green. 


O Lake of June! Mount Carson rises high 
That he may gaze upon you from above; 
You rest where pines and cedars forever sigh 
And reach their arms and touch you with their love. 


A glacier like a mother’s eager breast 

Gives down to you its melted, snow-pure milk 
And I the worshiper, the lover-guest 

Who fondles with my oars your skirting silk. 


June Lake, over 300 miles from 
Los Angeles and beyond Bishop, 
lies on the Easterly slope of the 
Sierras, opposite the headwaters 
of the Sacramento River which 
are on the Westerly slope. It 
is of unknown depth, the crater 
of an extinct volcano, and its 
waters are used in the homes of 
Los Angeles by the way of the 
; aqueduct, One of the most beau- 
NE tiful lakes in America, its Indian 
: Pe lore is intriguing. Devotees of 
Walton make many limit catches 
here of great steelhead trout. 
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MOONLIGHT AT AVALON 


By Maser WHITMAN PHILLIPS 


HEN it’s moonlight on the bay of Avalon 
There are golden stars agleam above the hills; 
And little songs that drift far down the canyons 
To thread the air with cadences of rills; 
These hold the notes of grasses softly blowing 
In the vales of spring toward the eastern sun; 
The call of birds that nest in leafy forests, 
The sound of flutes that echo one by one. 


When it's moonlight on the bay of Avalon 
There are beckoning paths that lead across the sea, 
Where tender flowers that once the heart has cherished 
Unfold anew upon a smiling lea; 
And countless sails drift out to far horizons 
Like tinseled dreams full-winged and fancy-blown, 
That nevermore shall touch at any harbor 
But fade into the silences alone. 
The author is the newly-elected secretary of the Verse 
Writers’ Club of Southern California for the ensuing winter 


season. Her poems have had wide publication in western 


mediums. 


SONNE 
By Louis GINSBERG 
T DOES me not a bit of good to hear 
the accidental rumor of your name; 
For if I try to hold my heart austere, 
I might as well attempt to bandage flame. 
While raindrops on the pussywillows glitter, 
I might as well attempt to blackball Spring, 
When all her rout of thoughts like sparrows twitter, 
As try to banish my remembering. 
I might have known that, when I met your gaze, 
No happy ending was I coming to. 
Now that you have uncalendared my days, 
I walk anonymous. I know of you— 
I should not think—each thought’s a dagger's thrust!— 
But whether or not it’s good for me, I must. 
Louis Ginsberg, of Paterson, New Jersey, is well known 
to the readers of American literary magazines. 


CREATION 


By Heten Hoyt 


DREW it out of the dark, 
I fashioned it out of the air; 
I gave it a substance and mark 
And the shape it should wear. 


I ordained its birth and place, 
Meaning and name; 
I put a new thing into space; 
Something—became! 
Helen Hoyt, author of two recent volumes of try: 
“Apples Here in My Basket,” and “Leaves of Wild Grape,” 
is a former associate editor of “Poetry, a Magazine of 


Verse,” of Chicago. She is not only western in her choice 
of residence but Californian as well. 


CHANSON D’AMOUR 


By Nancy BuckLey 


HALL I give you a fragrant rose 

Fresh as dew on a summer morn? 
Ah no, for near its slender stem 
Would be a small, sharp thorn. 


Shall I sing you a tender song 
When the evening fires burn low? 
Alas, the music would be strains 
Of sadness, muted, slow. 


Shall I write you a poem—lines 
That will treasure the joy of years? 
Strange, how every tender word 
Would show a blot of tears. 


I shall give you my gypsy heart, 
And my love—it shall always be 
Sent back to you on singing winds 
That blow across the sea. 


Nancy Buckley, poet, beloved by San Franciscans as well 
as all lovers, of wide America, spends much of her time in 
Paris. She has appeared often in “Overland Monthly and 
Out West Magazine.” 


DEATH OF A DREAM 


By Conny Leicu Hitt 


LL out-bound on the evening tide 
A host of furtive fishers glide, 


A host of furtive fishers pass 
Like figures in a looking-glass, 


Like strange mirages of the sea, 
Like spectres of reality! 


And we who watch along the shore 
Know them for dreams that live no more, 


Know them for little dreams that men 
Have dreamt—and shall not dream again: 


Whose forms are fashioned of our breath, 
Whose death precedes our lesser death! 


But O, my friends! can you divine 
Which ones were yours, and which were mine? 


Conny Leigh Hill's work is well known to readers of this 
Magazine. She writes both prose and verse. “Applause to a 
Gull” and “Song of the Sandpiper” are two of her recent 
poems. “None but the Brave” and “Skinflint Scores Again,” 
are among her best short stories. | 
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Fremont and Carson 


Continued from page 6 
afraid to believe that they were at last 
to escape into the genial country of 
which they had heard so many glowing 
descriptions, and dreaded to find some 
vast, interior lake whose bitter waters 
would once more crush their hopes. 


They had many miles of snow filled 
canyons yet to cross and it was not 
until March 8 that they reached the 
hospitable home of General Sutter. It 
was a woeful, famished band of half 
satrved men, leading skeleton horses, that 
reached Sutter Fort. From the summit 
they had followed down a little ice- 
covered creek which was a tributary to 
the American rvier. Four years later, on 
this river, Marshall made the discovery 
of gold which brought thousands from 
every land to California. 


When they were within ten miles of 
Sutter Fort, Fremont states that they 
had the inexpressible joy of meeting a 
well dressed Indian who came up and 
made his salutation in Spanish and in 
answer to the inquiry of Fremont in- 
formed him that they were upon the Rio 
de los Americanos (the river of the 
Americans). Never did a name sound 
more sweetly, he said. “We felt our- 
selves among our countrymen, for the 
name of American in those distant parts 
was applied to the citizens of the United 
States.” Sutter received them with open 
arms as he did all travelers who came 
to his gates. The most remarkable jour- 
ney in the history of the West was com- 
pleted. 

This extraordinary expedition from the 
Dalles, on the Columbia river, to the 
junction of the American and Sacra- 
mento rivers, the season of the year 
and the entirely unknown and forbid- 
ding character of the country penetrated 
constituted one of the boldest adventures 
ever undertaken. It was the first explor- 
ation of a vast region four thousand to 
five thousand feet above sea level, shut 
in between lofty ranges crowned with 
snow, the Rocky mountains on the east 
and Sierra Nevadas on the west, inhab- 
ited by savage tribes that no traveler 
had ever described. Throughout this 
great basin the streams have no con- 
nection with the seas, but flow into num- 
erous wide lakes or sinks, some deeply 
impregnated with salt and other mineral 
ingredients, but others clear and pure 
and stocked with delicious fish, Many 
portions of the vast tract are dreary 
deserts from which all vegetable and ani- 
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mal life are driven. 
most fertile and possessing the beauty of 
valley, cliff, forest and stream. Above 
all, however, is spread a sky with an 
atmosphere clearer and a blue deeper 
and softer than almost any other region 
can boast. Of this remarkable tract, the 
great central basin of the continent, Fre- 
mont and Kit Carson, and their party, 
were the first explorers, and the courage, 
resolution and unconquerable persever- 
ance of these American frontiersmen 
provides one of the most interesting 
chapters in the brilliant achievements 
which resulted in securing this continent 
for American civilization and institutions 
and brought it at last under the American 
Flag. 


ANY thousands have followed 

where Carson and Fremont blazed 
the way, spurred on by their accounts of 
the wealth and opportunities here in Cali- 
fornia. The young, the old, the ad- 
venturous, the stalwart liberty loving 
Americans, and those with high ideals 
from other lands, have come over this 
trail, down through the canyons and ra- 
vines, to people our valleys and hillsides. 
The gold seekers and Pioneers of ‘49 
followed in their footsteps. As you to- 
day ascend the Alpin highway toward 
Kit Carson Pass, and along the moun- 
tain streams, you pass the old mining 
camps and towns where were enacted 
the stirring dramas of the days of old, 
the days of gold, the days of ‘49. In 
dim perspective, the canyons, ravines and 
hillsides, are once more peopled with the 
hardy miners who dug the gold from the 
beds of the streams and the veins of 
the mountains. Here moved the char- 
acters depicted by Bret Harte and Mark 
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Twain, and immortalized in story and 
song. 


“Above the pines the moon was slowly 
drifting,* 
The river sang below; 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring campfire, with rude humor, 
painted 
The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped 
and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth.” 


When the old pathfinder, Kit Carson, 
died at Fort Lyon, Colorado, in 1868, 
his will provided that the proceeds de- 
rived from the sale of his ranch, his 200 
head of cattle and 7 yoke of oxen and 2 
ox wagons be used for the education of 
his children. The frontier women took 
the paper flowers from their bonnets to 
place on the casket and the wife of Capt. 
Casey lined the casket with silk from 
her wedding dress. Shortly before he 
passed away, the old scout called for his 
pipe and feeling the end approaching 
turned and said: “I’m gone! Doctor, 
compadre, adios! Brave, chivalrous, 
unaffected to the end. A Brigadier Gen- 
eral, he was buried with military honors. 


“This is the happy warrior; this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to 
be.” 


General John C. Fremont, the Cali- 
fornia Pioneer who commanded this his- 
torical expedition, was the first man to 
raise the American Flag at the summit 
of the Rocky and Sierra Nevada moun- 


first in Over- 


*Dickens in Camp. Appearin 
ret Harte was 


land Monthly of July, 1870. 


then Editor of this magazine. 


Read further on page 31 


pail Lake and Pyramid Island, about 40 miles north is Reno, Nevada, as they 


appeared to the great pathfinder, John C. Fremont, the day on which he discovered 
them, January 10, 1844. 
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The Present 


the United States, according to late 

reports from the Census Bureau in 
Washington, is two and nine-tenths miles 
northeast of the town of Linton, in the 
state of Indiana. 

This center point, which is less than 
100 miles southwest from Indianapolis, 
the capital of the Hoosier state, has been 
determined by careful survey, the calcu- 
lations being based on the fifteenth de- 
cennial census figures for 1930, which 
were gathered from information obtained 
by the vast army of enumerators sent out 
by Uncle Sam in the early part of that 
year. 

Linton, the nearest town to the popula- 
tion center, is in Stockton township, 
Greene County, in southern Indiana. The 
identical ‘spot fixed by the Census Bureau 
for the present title of ‘center of popula- 
tion,’ is in a farming community, the 
exact point being 31 miles southeast by 
south of the city of Terre Haute and 33.6 
miles from Vincennes, Indiana. 

The United States population center in 
1920 was situated eight and three-tenths 
miles southeast of Spencer, in Washing- 
ton township, Owen County, Indiana. 
During the decade between 1920 and 
1930 the center of population shifted 22.3 
miles toward the west and seven and 
three-fifths miles southward. The center 
of population in 1910 was in the city of 
Bloomington, the seat of Indiana Univer- 
sity. The center point-of population is 
still in southern Indiana, where it has re- 
mained since 1890. 

The total westward movement of our 
population center from 1790 to 1930 was 
589 miles, the greatest advance westward 
being from 1850 to 1860, when it moved 
in ten years a distance of 80.6 miles. 


T HE present center of population of 


The center changes of population have 
ever shifted westward. When the first 
census was taken in 1790 the center of 
population was then 23 miles northeast 
of Baltimore. At that early period, how- 
ever, the youthful Republic known as the 


Center 


By AUGUSTUS W. DOUGHERTY 


United States consisted of a mere fringe 
of land along the Atlantic coast, the Mis- 
sissippi River being then about the far- 
thest known boundtry toward the sunset. 
All the facts of that first census were 
fully stated in a little octavo pamphlet of 
56 pages; while the report upon popula- 
tion in the census of 1910 filled four 
quarto volumes. 


HE geographical center of the United 

States, as most everybody knows, is 
located in northern Kansas, which middle 
point is some 500 miles farther west than 
the present population center. 

And with this continued westward 
movement, the population center making 
a gradual advance each decade of a few 
miles farther toward the sunset, it 1s pre- 
dicted, and confidently hoped by western 
optimists, that the center mark of popu- 
lation may continue to go forth on its 
westward course until, at some future 
date, it will be found occupying the self- 
same spot that is also the geographical 
center of the United States. 


The taking of the decennial general 
census was begun in this country 141 
years ago, though it is only since the 
year 1902 that the Bureau of the Census 
has been a permanent institution under 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
where a corps of regular workers are 
constantly employed in bringing out spe- 
cial reports and preparing volumes which 
appear annually. This permanent force 
forms a nucleus which is invaluable in 
the training of additional workers, many 
of whom must be engaged as long as two 
years to entirely complete the stupendous 
task of perfecting the decennial reports. 

Enumeration is, of course, of vital im- 
portance; yet it is really the simplest part 
of the great work of the census. For 
after the schedules from the great army 
of enumerators reach Washington the 
labors of the supervisors and canvassers 
cease. Then begins the period of the 
greatest activity with the force of clerks 
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at the main office, for the returns must be 
counted, and classified through all the 
long series of answered questions. 

An official enumeration of the popula- 
tion, including the registering and rating 
of persons and property, has been taken 
by the United States once in ten years, 
beginning with 1790. Many of the states, 
however, take what is known as an inter- 
mediate census. 

Before the work of enumeration is be- 
gun, the whole country must be divided 
into well-defined enumeration districts. 
Each district must contain approximately 
the same number of persons, and must not 
be too extensive to be fully covered by 
the canvassers in the time allotted to 
them. In some cases an entire state is 
given to one supervisor, while in others 
one official may have charge of a single 
big city. 

The territory of each supervisor is sub- 
divided into smaller districts, each of 
which is assigned to an enumerator. In 
cities, each of those minor districts may 
contain from 2000 to 4000 names, while 
in rural communities there may be in 
some instances not more than 500 people 
for the canvasser to interrogate, by ask- 
ing each one more than 30 questions. 
Two weeks of time is usually given the 
enumerators in cities, and a month in 
rural districts. After each censor's list 
has been completed, his papers are sent 
to Washington for examination and tabu- 
lation. 

Down until the time the eleventh de- 
cennial census was taken all the returns 
were tabulated by hand. The work some- 
times required five years or more before 
all the accurate detailed information, re- 
garding the population and various other 
statistics, would appear in printed form. 

But now electric tabulating machines 
‘are used, which do the work in one-tenth 
the time required by hand, at one-third 
the cost of hand work, and with a much 
greater degree of accuracy. 


THERE is no section of California or of the Pacific Coast that does not offer scenic attractions or allurements. Sentiment and 


glamour of the past and present attaches to every metropolitan center or far away corner of mountain and desert. 


It is 


interesting to note that several of the northeast California counties in cooperation with three Oregon counties have formed the 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland Association, with the purpose of drawing the natural beauties and industrial possibilities to the 
attention of the country at large. 
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EVENTS and COMMENT 


Thomas A. Edison 
Cornwallis Surrenders 
Old Ironsides 
Community Relief 


American Education 
Week 


Book Week 


OO much could hardly be said 
in eulogy and praise of the 
life and work of Thomas A. 
Edison. President Hoover, Har- 
vey Firestone, Henry Ford, and 
other close personal friends along 
with the world at large, paid 
highest tribute to his genius. All 
agree that of the hundreds of in- 
ventions made by Mr. Edison, 
none is more valuable or adds so 
much to the world’s comfort and 
‘convenience as does the incan- 
descent light. The shutting off of 
all light for 60 seconds was an 
impressive ceremony and a sig- 
nificant event. In advocating such 
action Arthur Brisbane says: 
‘The dullest would be impressed 
and made to realize the value of 
Edison's work if suddenly, instan- 
taneously, electric light in every 
city could be. changed to utter 
darkness. Says the Pasadena 
Star News: “Had Mr. Edison 
given the world no other contri- 
bution than the incandescent light, 
this would have entitled him to 
rank among immortals.’ The 
Christian Science Monitor says: 
“Electric light is the classic ex- 
ample of ison's persistence in 
searching for the right materials 
to meet his needs. More than 
6,000 kinds of fibers were car- 
bonized to be tried as filaments 
before he found first a verification 
of his theory in a filament made 
from a simple cotton thread, and 
finally the needed durability in a 
fiber from a palm leaf fan. Man- 
kind is indebted to Thomas A. 
Edison for the example of his 
career hardly less than for his 
inventions." 
It is yet too early to fully evalu- 
ate Mr. Edison and his contribu- 
tion to humanity. The average 
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mind can not fully grasp the sig- 
nificance of what his work has 
meant to the life of the world, 
whether from the standpoint of 
satisfaction and enjoyment or of 
progress measured in terms of the 
social and industrial. He stands 
now, however, as one of the great- 
est men who ever lived. 


OSE who contended it was 

unpatriotic and a side-blow at 
Great Britain to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of the surren- 
der of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
were fittingly rebuked in the pag- 
eant and memorial at that historic 
shrine on October 19. The great 
of many countries were present. 
“Here,” declared President Hoo- 
ver, in a commemorative address, 
“American became free to be 
America.” The actual surrender 
was reenacted by some 5000 sol- 
diers, some in uniform of the Con- 
tinental Army and others clad as 
British Redcoats. The sesqui-cen- 
tennial was in no sense a glorifi- 
cation meeting. President 
said, the victory was “not essen- 
tially a victory over the British,” 
but a triumph of democratic ideals 
and ideas that had their inception 
much earlier in the hearts of the 
English themselves. A descendent 
of Lord Cornwallis assisted some 
time ago in the unveiling of a 
bust of his illustrious ancestor. It 
is to be regretted that as a lesson 


in true patriotism it was not pos- 


sible for every boy and every girl 
in the land to witness and take 
part in the Yorktown celebration. 


FOR some years, the question of 
the saving of the frigate Con- 
stitution, known as Old Ironsides, 
was one of foremost discussion. 
Not long ago while the historic 
boat was rotting in the navy yards, 
the public school children of the 
United States contributed to a 
fund thus making possible the re- 
building and saving of the ship. 
Only recently it began an historic 
cruise when word came that the 
paring down of Federal appropri- 
ations meant the return of the old 
boat to its berth, where it ulti- 


mately would go into decay. It 
has, happily, been determined that 
the ship shall really be saved. The 
American people need to remind 
themselves that while progress is 
inevitable and thrift necessary, 
historic shrines should neverthe- 
less be preserved to posterity. 
America owes it to itself to save 
“Old Ironsides’’ for all time. 


HIS appeal for a nationwide 
campaign in the interest of the 
nation’s needy, President Hoover 
touches a sympathetic cord in 
every right-minded citizen. 
governmental action,” he says, “no 
economic doctrine, no economic 
plan or project can replace that 
God-imposed responsibility of the 
individual man and woman to his 
neighbors." The President then 
goes on to relate the relief steps 
taken by the Federal government, 
among these being first the giving 
of work in public construction to 
members of 700,000 families. 

Of course the President is right 
in making this humanitarian ap- 
peal. We can only trust that the 
response will be prompt and gen- 
erous. It is necessary that there 
be community relief measures set 
up. But such measures should be 
necessary only to supplement op- 
portunities offered for the needy 
to help themselves. Much is made 
of the 700,000 engaged on Federal 
projects —a comparatively small 
number compared with the 7,000.,- 
000 who are out of work. It is to 
be regretted that the President did 
not earlier in the depression take 
the initiative in plans that would 
have made it possible for this 
larger number to be self-support- 
ing and self-respecting members 
of society. An adequate bond 
issue for needed Federal develop- 
ments would have made work for 
these idle, and rendered much less 
necessary the community support 
now so essential. Prompt and ag- 
gressive action in time of emerg- 
ency does not seem to be a promi- 
nent characteristic in the makeup 
of the administration at Wash- 
ington, especially when the emer- 
gency is with our own people. 
Read further on page 26 
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SEA-WIND AND MOUNTAIN TRAIL 


b THIS day of the moderns, when 
most authors deluge their readers with 
philosophy, the psychic, psychology, the 
occult, and much preaching, it is re- 
freshing to find a poet who writes 
simply and appealingly of the common 
things about her on the coast of Wash- 
ington. 

lly Stearns Harman does not at- 
tempt fine writing. We hope, almost, 
that she will never learn how. Her 
poems are graceful, natural, delightful. 
We can see her flowers, her trees, her 
ships and we even hear her foghorn. 
Her birds and animals appear just as 
nature made them. She doesn't know 
how to write free verse. At least we 
feel inclined to hope she does not—for 
her beautiful- rhymed lines are quite sat- 
isfactory. Read her “Pioneer Home”: 


“He had a sturdy heart, the pioneer, 
And Towra when he built his little 
ome 


Of hand-hewn logs, or cedar shakes, 


and the 

Who lived beneath its roof, were glad 
to come 

And nestle there; to be a part 

Of life, out here; but now, alone 

The old home stands, all mossy-grown 
and gray, 

Back in the wood, and from its saddened 


eyes, 
It looks upon grand-children there at 


play, 
Around the big new house; and longing 


sighs 
Breathe from its chimney hearth; a sad 
door creaks, 
Out of its loneliness,—the old home 
speaks.” 
—BEN 


Sea-Wind and Mountain Trail by 
Dolly Stearns Harman, 33 poems dain- 
tily bound, just from the press of The 
Kaleidoscope Publishers, Dallas, Texas. 


MEXICO, A STUDY OF TWO 
AMERICAS 


§ TUART CHASE'S “Mexico, A Study 

of Two Americas” might have been 
entitled, “Mexico, an Experience” or 
“Mexico, a Picture," so easily does it 
proceed, so vividly does it present 
mesas, cliffs, pinnacles, and erect figures 
in sarape or reboso. The author has 
done much for those who are eager to 
read of the past but easily frightened by 
the older type of book. Here is a vol- 
ume fresh from the press, with a cover 
by Amberger that will make every one 
who sees it want it for decorative pur- 
poses in his den or her living-room. 
Even the maps on the end-pieces are 
decorative. The dozen full-page illus- 
trations in black and white, and the col- 
ored frontispiece as well, are the work 
of Diego Rivera, the Mexican artist 
whose name is familiar in California, as 
in Mexico. 


In such attractive exterior Stuart 
Chase has given a study of economic 
conditions, a contrast between Mexico, 
which he characterizes as a land of ma- 
chineless men, and our own country. 
Just a year ago Harper's Magazine pre- 
sented in its November number Chase's 
ten-page article, “The Enemy of Pros- 
perity, Overproduction: What Shall We 
Do ut it?” and in a personal para- 
raph quoted Professor Robert E. 
ogers as naming Stuart Chase as one 
of the twenty-three ‘rulers of the United 
States . . . whose national influence is 
not based on their business connections.” 
Chase is the author of “The Tragedy of 
Waste,” “Men and Machines,” “The 
Nemesis of American Business’ and, in 
collaboration with F. J. Schlink, “Your 
Money's Worth.” Having completed 
studies of life in the machine age, Chase 
went to Mexico, he tells us, to rest and 
to see the paintings of Diego Rivera. 
It is not in the nature of the economist 
to do things by halves. He has given us 
a well-documented history of Mexico 
from the earliest times in the light of 
the latest discoveries and with running 
comments that make the reader his con- 
fidential friend. The selected biblio- 
graphy of about thirty books is of 
especial worth because of his evalua- 
tion of each. The additional page of 
magazine and pamphlet material is of 
value for reference for the same reason. 


The wantlessness of machineless men, 
as Chase expresses it, contrasted with 
our wants, makes the author warn Mex- 
ico against adopting our thirst for pos- 
session. In the fifteenth, and last, chap- 
ter, “Advice From A Parvenue Cousin,” 
Chase urges Mexico to appreciate what 
it has. The United States has nothing 
to offer it, he thinks, except medicine 
and agricultural science. Like other vis- 
itors he is impressed with Mexican rural 
education. He comes away from a rural 
school “filled with an unreasoning affect- 
tion for these people; convinced that 
there is no limit to their possibilities.’ 
His message to Mexico is, “Hold to your 
handicrafts and the philosophy of your 
handicrafts.” The book, is of value to 
every one who is interested in Mexico or 
in the contrast with this other America. 

Laura Everett. 


MEXICO, A STUDY OF TWO 
AMERICAS. By Stuart Chase in col- 
laboration with Marian Tyler. Ilus- 
trated by Diego Rivera. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. 338 pages. $3.00. 


A BOOK FOR BIRD LOVERS 


VERYONE who is interested in the 

preservation of birds should read 
“Bird Memories of the Rockies,” by 
Enos A. Mills. The chapter, “A Bird 
in the Bush,” gives convincing argu- 
ments to show how much we owe to 
the weed seed-destroying, insect-destroy- 
ing birds. Their work in the protection 
of the forest is well brought out in the 


chapter, “The Adventures of a Tree.” 
Armed with the information here given 
you can combat the arguments of those 
who think we suffer no danger if we do 
not protect the birds. 


Then you, if you are a bird lover, 
settle yourself to read the exquisite idyl 
with which the book opens, “The Love 
Song of Little Blue.” Enos Mills, known 
for “The Grizzly, Our Greatest Wild 
Animal," “Your National Parks,” and 
“Wild Life on the Rockies,” has ob- 
served the birds familiarly in their 
haunts for years, and he has written 
with charm. Give the book to your 
bird loving friend and keep a copy for 
yourself. 

Laura Bett Everett. 


BIRD MEMORIES OF THE ROCK- 


COMPANIONS ON THE TRAIL 


YOU enjoyed “Roadside Meetings,” 
if you grew up with “A Son of the 
Middle Border” or loved “A Daughter 
of the Middle Border’ or followed “The 
Trail Makers,” if you like people, you 
will clutch “Companions on the Trail,” 
by Hamlin Garland, and be lost to the 
world through more than 500 oe of 
smooth, flowing narrative. e am- 
bitious boy, who left the little Dakota 
farm, to make his own way in the East, 
has told us in “Roadside Meetings’ of 
his early privations and subsequent suc- 
cess. “Companions on the Trail,’ be- 
ginning with the year 1900 when he 
was already known as a writer, deals 
with Garland’s literary life. It is based 
on his carefully kept diaries and might, 
as he observes, have been called, “Red 
Letter Days From a Diary, with Later 
Comment by the Author.” 


Mark Twain, Frank Norris, Thomas 
Nelson Page, George W. Cable, Irvin 
Bacheller, Will Carleton, Charles 
D. Roberts, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Brander Matthews, Israel Zangwell, 
William Dean Howells, Charles F. Lum- 
mis, Henry James—these are among his 
companions, but the list is endless. Gar- 
land's comments on men and affairs are 
singularly frank and intimate 
they do from a record set down very fully 
for his own perusal. At this distance 
they have lost their sharpness and have 
the charm of a personal experience. He 
includes charming bits of letters, humor- 
out and friendly, from the critic, Henry 
B. Fuller, Roosevelt and others. 


His interest in the West and in Indian 
life is sincere and deep. On one 
occasion he took William Vaughn 
Moody up to the summit of the Colorado 
Mountains and gave him material which 
was probably the inspiration and the 
core of “The Great Divide.” A lunch- 
eon with Roosevelt during the last stren- 

Read further on page 28 
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flin Company. 263 pages. $2.50. 
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NEW 
MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


COMPANIONS ON THE TRAIL 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


Literary adventures by the author of “A 
Son of the Middle Border’’ $2.50 


SINCE CALVARY 


By Lewis BROowNE 


Another best seller by the author of “This 
Believing World” .... $3.50 


CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By WIniFrRED STARR DoByNns 


A pictorial record of California's contribu- 
tion to the living art of garden design..$5.00 


NORTH AMERICA 


By Lucy Spracueé MITCHELL 


A new kind of geography-story book for 
children with pictures by Kurt Wiese..$3.50 


On Sale at All Book Stores 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


(Display Room) 
350 Mission St. 1031 So. Broadway 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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BOOK WEEK 


Digea year in November, special attention is 
given to the best in literature. Book Week 
this year falls on November 15 to 21. The 
schools, the libraries, the homes of the nation will 
concentrate upon outstanding fiction, biography, 
science, the creative arts, travel, education, his- 
tory, politics and economic problems generally. 
Especially will attention in schools be focused upon 
the best for children’s reading—books that claim 
interest, train the imagination, advance ideas and 
make for proper habits and for citizenship and 
character. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
A T THIS time of year, when tax bills are be- 


ing paid, the cost of education is much dis- 
cussed. Approximately one-half of each tax-dollar 
is applied to education. The cost is of necessity 
large, for there are in our schools some 30,000,000 
pupils and 1,000,000 teachers. 

Does the average citizen know the objectives of 
education? How frequently does he visit a school? 
Is he acquainted with the teachers of his children? 
Does he know what attributes are being woven 
into their mental and moral lives? 

Our nation faces grave responsibilities and dan- 
gers. Its future depends upon the children now in 
school. How will these citizens-to-be deport them- 
selves? That depends very largely upon how their 
lives are being shaped by education. The respon- 
sibility for proper training does not belong en- 
tirely to teachers, for our schools are literally 
owned by the people. 

To make it possible for laymen to know the 
objectives of education, and intelligently to par- 
ticipate in the work of the schools, there was 
established, ten years ago, an anual American 
Education Week. This is sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education, the American Legion, 
and the National Education Association. People 
are invited and requested to visit the schools dur- 
period. 

he topic for 1931 is “What the Schools Are 
Helping America to Achieve.’ The dates are 
Monday, November 9, to Sunday, November 15, 
inclusive. The following are the sub-topics: Mon- 
day, Economic Progress. Tuesday, Child Health 
and Protection; Wednesday, Citizenship and Loy- 
alty to Law; Thursday, Improvement of Rural 
Life; Friday, A Higher Level of Intellectual Life; 
Saturday, Enrichment of Adult Life; Sunday, High 
Ideals of Character and Home Life. 

We urge upon all the importance of making at 
least one visit to the schools during Education 
Week. Listen, observe, think, question. Read 
the press reports. Make use of the radio. You 
will thus become better informed regarding the 
work, value and needs of the schools. You will 
more fully realize YOUR responsibility, and you 
will be better prepared to discharge it.—J. F. C. 
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not a cause. She gave him that money 
simply because he so evidently liked the 
man whom she liked. ... Liked? ... 
No, loved. Why fool herself any longer? 
She had been in love with Wentworth 
for years, while he thought of her only 
as a clever office girl. He admired her, 
but had never shown a sign of anything 
else. She had often watched him as he 
gave dictation to that dumb little Elsie, 
with her dominant feminine appeal. Why 
should nice men be like that? But she 
enviously wished that he would look at 
her that way. 


OW, it was all settled in her mind. 
She was hopelessly, unrequitedly in 
love. But, anyway, she would never let 
him know—not even about the ten dol- 
lars. 

Just then her buzzer buzzed. She hur- 
ried into the private office. Mr. Went- 
worth was sorting over a lot of proof, 
damning softly under his breath. 

“What is the matter?’ she asked. 

“Oh, a bum just got in here and made 
a touch. I had an awful time getting 
him out.” He glanced at her face. “Oh, 
no, it wasn't your fault. He slipped in 
by the private door as a friend of mine 
went out. By the way,’ he continued, 
changing the subject, “what is that thing 
up in the corner of my closet?” 

“That,” answered Mary, hesitatingly, 
“is a bird-cage.” 

“A bird-cage? Whose bird-cage?” 

“Mine,” she admitted, guiltily. 

“Yours? Are you getting a bird?” 

In spite of herself, Mary was trem- 
bling. She knew that he was noticing it. 
“Oh, I thought of it, but I have changed 
my mind. I am going to send the cage 
back.” 

“Let's see it. It looks good to me. I 
am fond of birds myself.”’ 

Mary brought the gold cage and set it 
on his desk. She stood waiting. How 
foolish she had been. Now she was sen- 
sible. He cared no more for her than he 
did for her buzzer. 

“Well, you know how to pick cages,” 
Wentworth said. 
send back. Why don't you keep it and 
start a bank?” And slyly he slipped a 
crisp ten dollar bill through the bars, 
where it fluttered down into the cage. 

“What do you mean?” Mary flashed 
back sharply. Her business self was re- 
asserted. 

“Only this,”” he said, “my best college 


friend, who raises roller canaries, was in 
here a few moments ago and left that ten 
dollars for you. Said he had borrowed it 
from you. Wanted to pay it back in per- 
son, but I told him you were busy.” 

- Mary's emotions ran the whole gamut 
before she could gasp: “Then he wasn't 
an impostor?” And she gurgled a coo- 
ing, inarticulate sound of joy of which 
she had never thought herself capable. 
Her eyes were blurred with tears. When 
she looked again, Wentworth, who had 
kept his hand in his coat pocket, had 
opened the cage door and sliped into the 
cage a sleek little canary. It was hop- 
ping and gazing about, as if it took in 
the situation perfectly. As Mary stared 
in surprise, the little thing rolled out a 
low bewitching triller. 

“Where did that come from?” she de- 
manded. 

“Left by your roller-canary friend. He 
said it was interest he promised you on 
the ten dollar loan.” 

“Oh, you darling,” Mary cried, put- 
ting her arms around the cage. 

“Here!"’ Wentworth commanded. ‘Look 
at me when you say that.” And he gath- 
ered her into his arms. 

Read further on page 31 
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ae For Free Sample and Walking Doll, 
address Allen's Foot#Ease, Le Roy, N.Y 


When in 
San Francisco 


Visit 


O'CONNOR, 
MOFFATT 
CO. 


Just yocentiy over $26,000.00 in prizes have been paid in our good-will prize dis- 


tributions! 


These unusual offers are rapidly creating favorable advertising and 


making new friends. Now join our latest “treasure hunt!” Scores of valuable 
awards ‘totaling over $8,200.00 will be paid this time. Hasier to win a first prize 
now—there are 12 equal first prizes of $625.00 each and duplicate prizes for 
all persons tying when prize decision is made. Here’s the test. Act quick! 


“It is too pretty to” 


FOLLOW THE AUTO TRAILS 


Can you do it? Eyvery trail twists and turns, ones eae 
trails again and again. This baffling test is a challenge to 
your skill, but I'll give you a fair start, to make sure you 


Begin with trail marker No. the Ge 
can follow this through the tang 


1 leads to car “‘E’’. ‘““Trail No. 2 leads to car...."" and so on 
with a te trails. If you prefer, = Ai, lines 
from each marker to the correct 


QUALIFY FOR THIS ‘OPPORTUNITY 


Rush your answer to me om a post card or in a letter, for 
submission to puzzle judges. ff yeu ean fellow three of the 
six auto vas eo and win frst prize, you will be 
awarded wal prizes ef $500.00 cach. 


12 Extra Prizes of $125.00 Each for 


try for prizes. No prize less than $10.00. No more puzzles 
to solve. Answers will not be accepted 
outside the U. 8. A. or in Chicago. Send no money. Hurry! 


W. CLARK, Manager, Room 000, 52 West Street, Chicage, 


da 
> 
and stop 
f N the pain of 
12" PRIZES (62529, ac") 
| 
_—= est with each trail, write ur answers © this: oO. — 
2 5 
<k making the total of each 0 weive first prizes $625.00 
a taking active part. No obligation. No charges to ze 
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uous days of the McKinley-Bryan 
campaign when Roosevelt insisted on 
keeping the conversation on the safe 
subjects of “Injuns’ and Montana Trails, 
furnishes a humorous touch to an excit- 
ing episode. The book is a window 
through which we see, without distortion 
or enlargement, the people whom he saw 
and knew. A delightful book. 


COMPANIONS ON THE TRAIL, by 
Hamlin Garland. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 540 pages. $2.50. 
Laura Everett. 


Hamlin Garland 


MY FATHER—MARK TWAIN 
ARPER & BROTHERS have done 


a distinct service in bringing out 
some heretofore unpublished letters by 
Mark Twain. The great humorist’s 
daughter, Clara Clemens, has done a 


Books and Books 


Continued from page 25 


greater service in making possible a 
wide-spread knowledge these letters. 
The book is divided into 22 chapters 
appropriate to the time and place of the 
letters. The lovers of Clemens will find 
in this book much valuable material 
throwing light upon Mark Twain's life 
and interests at home and in his travels 
abroad. The human side of the man is 
brought out more directly in this vol- 
ume than perhaps in any other publica- 
tion regarding him. Many readers of 
the book will recall the Mark Twain edi- 
tion of the “Overland Monthly and Out 
West Magazine,” of April, 1929, in 
which there appeared some unpublished 
material from the humorist’s pen together 
with comments on his life and work by 
leading men and women of the country. 
The volume under review carries 9 illus- 
trations, is attractively printed and 
bound. The book is anything but a 
formal biography, but is an interesting 
story from first to last. The book is 
dedicated to Albert Bigelow Paine. 


MY FATHER—MARK TWAIN, by 
Clara Clemens. Harper and Brothers. 


THE CATTLE KING 


A DRAMATIZED biography can not 

be found on the book shelves every 
day. A book recently from the press 
of the Macmillan Ceubany entitled 
“The Cattle ay § is indeed a drama- 
tized biography. It portrays the life and 
activities of Henry Miller who, during 
his lifetime, owned and controlled large 
reaches of territory in California, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, and other western states 
—the Henry Miller whose name is 
known to thousands in connection with 
the Miller and Lux holdings. 


Edward F. Treadwell, the euthor of 


OvERLAND MONTHLY 


the book, has written many volumes, but 
of an entirely different nature than the 
one under review. It is an interestin 
observation that a lawyer has produc 

a work with the imaginative background 
and holding quality of “The Cattle 
King.” The foreword states that Henry 
Miller owned “a million acres of land 
situated in five states, over one million 
head of livestock, two banks and their 
branches, reservoirs, and other proper- 
ties, all operated as a unit, appraised at 
fifty million dollars, and acquired, de- 
veloped, protected, reclaimed and _ irri- 
gated by the sole efforts of one man 
starting in life with nothing but his 
natural endowments.’ 


The recital begins with the Miller 
family in Wurttemberg, Germany—sim- 
ple village people—and carries on 
through the boyhood and youth of 
young Miller, his journey to this coun- 
try, his interest in learning of the gold 
discoveries of ‘49 and trip to California 
by way of the Panama l. Follows 
then his development from small begin- 
nings, resulting in his great cattle in- 
dustry and the acquiring of his tremend- 
ous holdings on this coast. 


The State of California, through legis- 
lative act, permitted the change of 
Miller's original name, Kreiser, to that 
of Miller. Henry had purchased a ticket 
for California, originally bought by one 
Henry Miller and which was not trans- 
ferrable. This incident ultimately led to 
his change of name. 


The book is as interesting as fiction 
and forms a splendid background to Cal- 
ifornia history. 


THE CATTLE KING. A dramatized 
biography, by Edward F. Treadwell. 
The Macmillan Company. 367 pages. 
Price $2.00. 


cultivation in pots. 


5OO 


at your oun, for only.... 


HOLLAND’S FAMOUS RICHLY-FLOWERING 
DARWIN TULIPS 


Our Darwin tulips with extra long stems are remarkable for their long flowering period. Enormously 
large flowers on strong stems of about three feet in length. Magnificent for beds, edges and for 


BUY TULIPS NOW DIRECT FROM THE DUTCH GROWER 


Excellent Darwin tulips in 5 colours: 
yellow 


100 of each colour, and each colour packed 
POST and DUTY FREE delivered 


pink - red - violet - heliotrope - 


Please remit amount per money order: 


W. A. DE WINTER, INC., Dutch Bulb Growers 
HEEMSTEDE-(HOLLAND), EUROPA 
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Business, the Salt of Life 


Continued from page 17 


tent, it is, at the same time, difficult of 
acceptance. For here is where the SALT 
has lost its SAVOUR, as LIFE has lost 
it, BUSINESS. Therefore, while prac- 
tical considerations, as jobs, wages, em- 
ployment, social service and trade are 
running the gamut of social expression 
in these days of economic readjustment, 
the real truth is the necessity immedi- 
ately urgent to get back to business ac- 
tivity again. Work! Work!! Work!!! 


“Seest thou a man diligent in business? 
He shall stand before Kings.” 


Recently there gathered in the city of 
Washington, the nation’s capitol, a 
forceful group of business representatives, 
examples of power, wealth, business suc- 
cess, with every ability of mind and 
character to be brought to bear. Stripped 
of all deliberate features and opinion 
expressions, with every seriousness of 
the hour, these exemplars of BUSINESS 
urged the necessity for business exchange 
and found no CAUSE for lack of faith, 
of confidence, of optimism. The future 
is in the hands of courageous, charac- 
terful Americans, descendants of ances- 
tors who wrought a nation by the cour- 
age of faith and by the force of charac- 
ter. 


In the beautiful city of Washington, 
with the leaves falling from the trees and 
the mantle of Autumn upon everything, 
here centers the governmental, political, 
business powers and influences of the 
nation. Serene and confident, in the 
shadows of the past, out of which vali- 
antly stride Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, and many other sturdy 
leaders of the nation—there was but one 
answer to every strong heart and true 
citizen of the realm: “GOD IS IN THE 
HEAVENS” and all is well. 


Even since thé adjournment of that 
majestic and forceful meeting of 50 Rep- 
resentative Men, who counselled, di- 
rected and inspired the forces of business 
action and recovery, already the current 
public press reveals the movement of 
sturdy business reaction and beneficent 
administrative measures, calculated to re- 
store public confidence and to bring re- 
freshment to the thirsty souls of the 


people. 

How easy it is to lose one’s faith—to 
forget the wise judgment and safe ad- 
ministration of affairs in the hands of an 
earnest statesman and President. Not in 
many years has the solidity and pros- 
perity of the nation been in such able, 
fearless and safe hands as with our be- 
loved President, Herbert Hoover, wise 
counsellor and trusty guide at the helm. 
Recent events, tending to business forms 
and banking reconstruction, in present 
needed phases, have spoken thereby thus 
loudly for peace, comfort and prosperity, 
as the wise and timely efforts of busi- 
ness leadership and executive function. 


Temporarily, BUSINESS may have 
lost some of its SALT, but, definitely 
and practically, sure and certain move- 
ment of recovery are on their way. 


BUSINESS, of course, is hard work 
and industry combined. Yet, it is the 
SALT of LIFE. These are the romantic 
and imaginative expressions of life which 
are the colorful, attractive features of 
human existence. They energize activi- 
ties and relieve the monotony of living. 
These expressions are the courage of 
hope, stride of faith, and character of 
action which give value and substance 
to everything one may feel in his soul or 
touch wtih his hands. 


THE SALT OF LIFE! 
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CALIFORNIA 


Reminiscences of 
Old Santa Barbara 


Memories of Spanish-Mexican Califor- 
nia—the first circus, early families, Pre- 
sidios, Missions, Ned McGowan, Jack 
Powers, Concepcion Arguello, in Kath- 
erine Bell's new book, “S the 
Called “a record ot 

orous days.” Clothbound, 307 pages, 
75 postpaid. 


L. E. SMITH, Agent, 
P. O. Box 1398 Hartford, Conn. 


The Upward Reach 


Flashes From the 
Eternal Semaphore 


- > 


Two New Books of More Than 
Ordinary Value and Interest 


By Lzo J. Muir 


These Books Mark the Way To- 
ward Inspiration, Leadership, Vis- 
ion, Breadth of Outlook, and 
Higher Standards of Citizenship 


and Living. 


Price: $1.00 each; $1.50 for both, 
postpaid. 
Order From: 
Melrose Syndicate 
10058 Wright & Callender Bidg 


World Books by a California Author 


A Salon of Painters of the West 


seems to exist that a good painting will 
sell itself and that advertising cheapens 
art. 

Much of the value and success of the 
Biltmore Salon lies in the fact that its 
management has kept a sane and safe 
course through the red sea of commer- 
cialism and avoided the abnormalities of 
so-called modernism in the arts. 

[In presenting through the courtesy of 
this publication a series of articles on 


Continued from page 15 


painters of the West, the writer will draw 
his observations and materials from exhi- 
bitions as they occur. The majority of 
these men exhibit annually at the Bilt- 
more Salon, due to its central down-town 
location and the intimacy a small gallery 
offers for individual showings. 

The splendid, if somewhat conventional 
foundation laid by such well-known art- 
ists as Burbank, Sharp, Couse, Groll, 
Rollins, Blumenschein, and others of the 


older men who have successfully painted 
the great Southwest, has given our 
younger men a healthy heritage and a 
noble inspiration upon which to build 
with a clearer vision and a more flexible 
technique, thus enabling them to go far- 
ther into the realms of art expression, and 
interpret rather than depict the silent, 
brooding beauty of this, our last frontier, 
now so rapidly disappearing. It is with 
these painters that our series will deal. 
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Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 


A Friendly Place Where Hand- 
craft Workers Love to Come 
HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE 
POINT, AND TAPESTRY WEAVING 
TAUGHT FREE 
By the Pilgrims, 
WALTER AND Maup NEwMAN 


t 
60 AVENUE * 
The Wayside Colony 

LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 


Our annual number in December will 
carry noteworthy features in fiction, 
travel, history, finance and education. 
On news-stands at 25 cents. 


Tumba of 


Torrey Pines 
By W. M. 


Illustrated by H. H. Hall 
with block prints 


$2.50 


The story of Tumba the 
Elder, a gnarled old giant of 
the Torrey Pines Preserve, 
and of Tumba the Younger. 
Tumba the Elder tells the 
history of his kind, the last 
of their race, to Tumba the 
Younger. The lives of John 
the Artist, Sally the Actress, 
and of Bobbie and Billie be- 
come interwoven into the 
story of this most famous 
species of California Pines. 
Mr. Hall has illustrated the 
book with beautiful block 
prints of the pines and of El 
Punto de los Arboles, the 
home of the Torrey Pine. 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING CO. 
609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


The Rise and Fall of 
Money 


Continued fron? page 12 


do much, 25 times that amount should 


work wonders in the way of results. 

Then too, wholesale bank liquefying 
or the thawing out of the reserves in 
each individual and widely distributed 
banking machine would start the circu- 
lation of funds and credit simultaneously 
over the whole country even to the re- 
motest and most obscure individual, and 
all this without any additional financial 
machinery. 

In this connection, every good citizen 
in our country appreciates the myriad 
half hidden difficulties involved in any 
major move looking toward general re- 
lief. And with this in mind, there 
should be much hesitancy in critizizing 
our Chief Executive in taking counsel 
with and from the men near-by, and from 
those who occupy stragetic place in finan- 
cial affairs. 

But we dare venture the suggestion 
that sometimes a Cincinnatus at the plow, 
a business lumber jack fighting in the 
woods, or a leading grocer in the village, 
might be contacted who would be nearer 
the heartbeat of the masses and more 
familiar with their symptoms and the 
things which might give immediate re- 
lief. 

The interests of the individual down 
at the level of the mass are more simple 
and less complicated than the interests 
of the men at the financial top. As the 
accepted leaders in finance with their 
numerous connections and highly in- 
volved interests, though possessed of the 
best qualities of citizenship, might un- 
consciously want to push up to the fire 
and warm their own feet first. So it 
makes some difference where we start 
the fire or where the thawnig process 
begins. 


HURRICANE and PENHALLY 
Two recent books by Scribners are 


attracting more than unusual atten- 
tion: “Hurricane,’ by Nahum Sabsay, 
and “Penhally,’’ by Caroline Gordon. 


“Hurricane” may be characterized as 
a historical novel depicting the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. ‘Penhally” might 
be called a period novel as it pictures 
the lives and activities of a house and 
family during the 100 years past—‘Pen- 
hally” being a great Kentucky manor. 


HURRICANE, by Nahum Sabsay. 434 
pages. Price $2.50. 

PENHALLY, by Caroline Gordon. 
282 pages. Price $2.50. 


OvERLAND MonTHLY 


Announcing 


the new 
Fall Circulation Series 
of 


The Christian 


Science Monitor 
entitled | 


The Effect of 


Women in 
Business 


Consisting of 20 articles from 
Nov. 16 through Dec. 89, dealing 
with the experience and ideas of 
women who have raised their 
chosen occupations to pinnacles of 
outstanding success. 


Women who are in business and 
those who are contemplating a 
business career can gain from these 
articles valuable information and 
ideas that will help them in their 
own work. 


The stories will show the effect 
of the work of women in the var- 
ied fields of business, including 
advertising, finance, manufacturing, 
retail selling, shopkeeping and also 
teaching, law, literature, social 
work, agriculture, arcAitecture and 
dramatic art. 


Don't miss this opportunity to 
get first-hand information on 
woman's successful experience in 
those great fields of human activ 
ity. If you are in business or con- 
templating entering it, they will 
give you inspiration and enlight- 
enment. 


Place your order now by signing 
and sending in this coupon. The 
entire series is only 50 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
107 Falmouth St., 

Boston, M usetts. 


Please enter my org poe for the 
series of articles “THE EFFECT OF 
WOMEN IN BUSINESS,” for which 
I enclose 50 cents 


Street 


City 


| 
= 

| 
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Simplify Your 


Social and 
Business 
Entertainment 
Problems 


Fontainebleau Salon 


LUNCHEON $1.00 
DINNER from $1.50 


Coffee Shop 
50c, 65c, $1.00 


a la carte service 
all dining rooms 


Indefinably Different 
in Room 
Accommodations 
and Cuisine 
Distinctive Bridge 
Luncheons, Teas, 
Suppers 
No Charge for Bridge Room 


Hotel 
Sir 
Francis 


Drake 


Huckins- Newcomb 
Hotel Co. 
L. W. Hucxins, Managing Director 


Fremont and Carson 

Continued from page 22 
tains, and gave the name Golden Gate 
to the entrance of San Francisco bay, 
because, as he said, it was suggested to 
him by the beauty of the sunset, the gate- 
like entrance to the bay, and the value 
of the harbor to the commerce of the 
world. He was also one of the first two 
United States senators from California, 
and in 1856 a candidate for President. 
When in 1890, at the age of 77, and in 
the city of New York, death was on its 
way to close his eyes, he roused mo- 
mentarily from a deep sleep and said: 
“If I continue so comfortable I can finish 
my writing next week and go home.” 
Seeing his eyes closing again, his friend, 
the attending physician, said in order to 
test his mind: “Home? Where do you 
call home, General?” One last calm look, 
a pleased smile, and the answer came 
clear and _ distinct: ‘California, of 
course.” 


Olympics 


Continued from page 10 

gram are: Track and Field, known offi- 
cially as Athletics; Boxing, Cycling, 
Equestrian Sports, Fencing, Field 
Hockey, Gymnastics, Modern Pen- 
tathlon, Shooting, Rowing, Swimming, 
Diving, Water Polo, Weight Lifting, 
Wrestling, Yachting, National Demon- 
stration, and Fine Arts. 

The Olympic Stadium with a capacity 
of 125,000 will be the center of Olympic 
activity. In it will be held the opening 
and closing ceremonies as well as nu- 
merous other events, including track and 
field athletics. Thus we have a brief 
outline of past Olympic history as well 
as what is in store for use in 1932. 


The Gilded Cage 


Continued from page 27 

“Mr. Wentworth . .. Mr. Wentworth,” 
Mary protested, struggling. “You must 
not do that... . You could not marry 

“Let anybody try to stop me,” he par- 
ried, with conviction. “Or let any best 
friend who raises roller canaries try to 
beat me to it.” 

And deliberately he walked into the 


gilded cage along with the canary. 


Survey of Higher Education 
HE last legislature authorized a sur- 
vey of higher education in California, 
appropriated $25,000, and called for the 
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WEBSTER’'S NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

is the “Supreme Aathority” 


EVIDENCE A 


Hundreds of Su- 
preme Court Judges concur 
in highest praise of the work 
as their authority. 


Universities and Colleges 
give their indorsement. 

The Government Printing 
Office at Washington uses it 
as the standard authority. 

High 


Springfield, Mass. 


Old, New, Rare, and Hard 
To Get Books 


Old Novels and Bound Volumes of Old 
Weeklies and Monthlies 


“The Pictorial Field Book of The Amer- 
ican Revolution or Illustrations by Pen and 
Pencil of the History-Biography, Secenry- 
Relics and Traditions of the War of Inde- 

ndence’’ By Benson J. — om ublished 
by Hi Harper & Bros., 1851-1852 ol. 7vo; 
over 1 pages; first Ed. Rare. Bound in 
full leather stamped in gold. A set you will 
be proud to own; in splendid condition. 
Price $12.00. 

Frank Leslie’s Historical Register of The 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. 80 wood 
cuts and illustrations, containing Joaquin 
Miller’s Songs of the Centennial, 4 pages of 
Miller’s poems. A rare book published by 
Leslie’s, 1877. Price $10.00. 

St. Nicholas Vol 3 to and including Vol. 
6. 3 Vol. in one contain complete The Boy 
Emigrants, a true story of the California 


Gold Rush, with illustrations. This runs 
through 1875 and 1878 Price for this 3 
volumes $5 


of Geography. Old 
edition onteith and series. 
Pub. by A . S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
1867. In fine condition, rare Price $2.00. 
down the Andes, by Harry 
ranc entury Co., 1921—612 pages. 
176 be photographs. "1st edition. Price 
20 old and rare Almanacs, one French and 
20 American, dating from 1802 to 1877. 
Some titles and ow a follows: Poor 
Richard, revived, or a6 Almanack, 


1802; Bennett & Walton’ Western 
Almanack, Coopertown, N. Y 29 
and °31 Columbian, Philadelphia. 1831 New 


England Farmer, Concord, N. H., Horace 
Greeley’s Wig Almanac, 1845 "49, °*5S2, and 
Greeley’ York Tribune Almanacs 
1857, °58, "62, and N. Y. Tribune Almanacs 
1875 and =; "Family Christian, 1857; The 
Methodist Almanac, N Y., 1869; Loomis 
Pittsburgh Almanac, ‘David 

. Som 40 


anac, 1851 © of these are over 
pages. All are rare. Price for lot _ 
nd for my list of Old and Rare ks. 


T. G. MAURITZEN, 53S Douglas Bidg., 
Les Angeles, Calif. 


report in July, 1932. The Carnegie 
Foundation will make the survey and 
will contribute another $25,000 if needed. 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
Foundation, is now in California prepar- 
ing plans for the survey. 
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2,700 pages; 
The Presidents and Depart- 452,000 en- 
ment Heads of all leading tries, includ- 
ing thou- 
sands of 
NEW 
WORDS; 
6,000 illustra- 
tions, 
ina!) branches Great 
x of the Gov- Question- 
indorse | Send for free 
booklet. 
c.& C.MERRIAM 
COMPANY 
— > 
f 


